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Ultra-Violei  Light. 

KEC'KXT  YEARS  have  seen  a  j;reat  extension  of 
the  application  of  ultra-violet  li^ht  to  food  examina¬ 
tion.  and  it  is  of  interest  to  review  the  i)ro|L;ress 
made  so  far  in  this  new  branch  of  analysis. 

In  1927  \Vae}.^eninj2h  and  lleesterman  showed  that 
the  ultra-violet  fluorescence  of  white  increases 
with  the  af.,a*  of  the  ej.ijj;'.  and  may  he  measured  by 
comparison  with  that  of  a  series  of  sterile  standard 
solutions  of  j^elatin. 

In  1928  .Stratta  and  Man^ini  examined  the  fluores¬ 
cence  of  Apulian  olive  oils,  .and  showed  that  this 
method  of  examination  was  the  simplest  and  most 
reliable  method  of  comparing.;'  deliveries  with  buyinij 
samples.  'I'he  fluorescence  spectrum  of  crude  olive 
oil  always  exhibits  a  characteristic  and  distinct  red 
b.ind  with  its  mid-point  at  669 /i/x.  and  by  means  of 
this  band,  which  is  lackinj^  in  all  refined  oils,  virj^in 
oil  may  be  recognised  in  presence  even  of  90  per 
cent,  refined  oil  and  its  concentration  judiied- 

In  the  same  ye.ir  Weiss  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  various  kinds  of  lard  in  ultra-violet  li^ht. 
whilst  Orban  and  Stitz.  althouj^h  unable  to  distin- 
{.juish  between  real  and  artificial  honey,  found  th.it 
the  powers  of  luminescence  may  sometimes  serve  as 
a  }.juide  to  the  orijj^in  of  the  sample. 

Quite  recently  (llantz  has  found  that  all  pure 
virgin  olive  oils  exhibit  a  yellow  fluorescence  under 
ultra-violet  lij^ht.  while  all  refined  oils  show  ;i  blue 
fluorescence.  By  this  means  adulterations  of  as  little 
as  5  per  cent,  refined  oil  in  ;i  virj.,Mn  oil  can  be  de¬ 
tected.  Musher  and  Whllouj^hby  attributed  the  differ¬ 
ences  to  a  variation  in  the  amounts  of  chlorophyll 
present.  C'alifornian  virj^in  oils  more  nearly  resemble 
second  pressinj^  oils  from  Europe,  due  to  the  }.,u*eater 
proportion  of  oil  extracted  from  the  plant  and  the 
consecpient  difference  in  chlorophyll  content.  Ileat- 
inj.^  a  virj^in  oil  for  30  minutes  at  300°  C.  causes  it  to 
^  fluoresce  like  ;i  mixture  containinj^  3  to  10  per  cent, 
of  refined  oil. 


riie  work  of  Dankworth  and  Bfau  at  Hanover  has 
shown  how  wide  the  application  of  this  method  is 
in  the  detection  of  .alkaloids.  In  this  method  there 
are  undoubtedly  }.;reat  potentialities  in  food  examina¬ 
tion.  mainly  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  which 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  recof^nise. 

Methylene  Blue  in  Tinned  Peas. 

rhe  in^^enuity  of  some  manufacturers  defies  all 
description.  'I'lie  latest  demonstration  is  found  in 
tinned  peas  of  Bel}.iian  ori,!.iin.  ( )n  the  tin  was  the 
label  marked:  “(Ireen  Peas.  Lieptor  should  be 
drained  off  on  openin}^  and  peas  will  j^et  f^reen  with¬ 
in  three  minutes  of  exposure  to  air.”  When  the  tin 
was  first  opened  the  peas  were  of  a  yellowish  colour 
and  became  jj^reen  on  exposure.  (3n  analysis  (Hen- 
ville.  Analyst,  October.  1930.  p.  629)  the  .sample  was 
found  to  contain  a  blue  basic  dye.  havinjj:  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of,  and  indistinguishable  from,  methylene 
blue. 

This  opens  up  an  interestin|L(  situation.  In 
America  methylene  blue  is  listed  as  a  harmful  orj^anic 
colour,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  permitted 
colours.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  remarkable 
physioloj^ical  properties  rather  than  its  toxicity. 
.\ccordinjjf  to  Martindale  (Extra  Pharmacopoeia)  the 
toxicity  is  probably  due  to  zinc  chloride.  The 
ordinary'  pure  methylene  blue  is  relatively  non-toxic 
and  is  a  well-known  druj^  for  kidney  trouble,  the 
permitted  dose  beinj;  1  to  4  j^rains.  The  analysis 
showed  only  .about  one-fiftieth  of  a  ^rain  per  pound 
of  peas,  so  that  a  person  would  have  to  consume 
200  lbs.  of  peas  to  receive  even  the  permitted  medical 
dose!  Methylene  blue  is  not  in  the  list  of  prohibited 
dyes  for  foodstuffs  in  this  country,  but  the  zinc 
chloride  double  salt  would  come  under  the  bar  of 
the  kej^ulations  which  prohibit  the  addition  to  food 
of  metallic  colouring:  matters  which  are  compounds 
of  certain  metals.  If  the  pure  zinc-free  dye  is  used 
there  seems  to  be  no  legal  reason  for  com])laint. 
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and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  public  analyst  would 
coudcuiu  the  peas  on  the  j^rouud  of  added  methy¬ 
lene  blue  in  the  minute  quantities  required  for  the 
purpose. 

Standards  for  Jam. 

The  manufacturers  of  jam  have  set  an  example  to 
other  food  manufacturers  in  collaboratinj^  with 
public  analysts  and  voluntarily  setting;'  up  standards. 
This  is  far  better  than  waitinj^'  for  statutory 
standards  to  be  enforced.  A  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  has  collaborated  for  some 
time  past  with  the  Jam  Panel  of  the  Food  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Federation,  and  these  two  bodies  have  now 
arrived  at  a  schedule  of  definitions,  standards,  and 
descriptive  labels.  Hitherto  manufacturers  and  public 
analysts  alike  have  felt  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
jam  in  relation  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  (Adultera¬ 
tion)  Act.  As  is  well  known,  competition  has  brought 
about  the  production  of  jams  of  low  quality  as  re¬ 
gards  fruit  content,  but  the  public  analysts  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  fixed  standard  by  which  they  could  judge 
the  genuineness  of  a  jam.  The  standards  now  set 
up  embrace:  (i)  First  quality  jams;  (2)  second 
quality  jams;  (31  marmalade;  (4)  fruit  jellies.  The 
basis  of  the  standards  is :  (a)  A  minimum  percentage 
of  soluble  solids;  and  (b)  a  minimum  fruit  content 
for  each  variety  of  jam.  The  word  “  jam  ”  is  to  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  and  to  include  such  terms 
as  conserve,  preserve,  etc.,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
word  quibbling.  All  jams,  whether  of  first  or  second 
quality,  must  contain  at  least  68i  per  cent,  total 
soluble  solids  by  refractometer  reading  when  cold. 
Details  of  the  fruit  content  and  the  various  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Analyst  (p.  6(^4).  The  standards  came  into  full 
operation  on  Xovember  i,  1930.  The  jam  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  public  spirited 
action,  which  ultimately  will  protect  both  the  public 
and  the  honest  manufacturer  from  the  efforts  of  the 
fraudulent  trader. 

Fumigation. 

Fumigation  of  food  factories  and  stores  is  becom¬ 
ing  an  essential  part  of  the  business.  We  publish  in 
this  issue  an  account  of  the  pests  of  wheat  and  flour 
which  infest  the  granary,  the  mill,  and  the  bake¬ 
house.  Much  recent  work  has  been  done  in  America 
on  ethylene  oxide  as  a  fumigating  agent,  and  its 
adaptability  in  combination  with  solid  carbon  dioxide 
seems  to  be  established.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
fumigation  of  several  kinds  of  grain  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  excellent  results  were  obtained.  It  is 
stated  that  ethylene  oxide  is  now  being  used  as  a 
fumigant  by  fruit  and  nut  shippers,  grain  elevators, 
warehousemen,  and  commercial  fumigators.  It 
seems  to  be  adaptable  to  all  conditions  where  insect 


infestation  is  recognised  as  a  problem  and  where  j 
fumigation  is  feasible.  It  has  recently  been  found 
possible  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  liquid  etbylene 
oxide  and  liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  cylinder 
without  reaction  between  the  components.  This 
mixture  is  stable  and  can  be  stored  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  deterioration  of  its  insecticidal  properties.  It 
also  eliminates  the  necessity  of  handling  two  separate 
cylinders.  It  is  marketed  under  the  trade  name 
“  Carboxide.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  U.S.A.  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  bulletin  (i6j  T)  detailing  the  results 
of  over  300  compounds  as  fumigants.  Ethylene 
chloride,  mixed  with  carbon  tetrachloride  at  the  rate 
of  3  parts  to  I  by  volume,  was  effective  at  a  dc  sage 
of  6  lbs.  per  i.eoo  cub.  ft.  The  Department  regards 
this  mixture  as  a  highly  promising  fumigant,  because 
of  its  cost,  its  effectiveness,  its  lack  of  fire  hazard, 
and  its  comparative  harmlessness  to  human  beings. 

Refrigeration. 

We .  have  frequently  made  reference  in  these 
columns  to  the  problems  and  uses  of  refrigeration, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  attempts  at  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  chemical  and  engineering  aspects 
of  the  subject  arc  now  being  made.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Section  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  a  discussion  was  held  from  both  the 
engineering  and  the  chemical  sides.  Such  an  open 
expression  of  opinion  is  all  to  the  good,  because, 
undoubtedly,  the  problem  has  a  dual  aspect.  There 
is  a  vast  field  of  research  in  biochemistry  and  the 
chemistry  of  foodstuffs  in  this  connection.  Chemicals 
such  as  sulphur  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  used  for  refrigeration,  and  it  is  the 
chemist’s  part  to  see  to  the  economical  and  efficient 
production  of  these,  as  well  as  to  discover  new 
materials.  The  physical  chemist  can  play  his  part  in 
the  principles  and  problems  of  those  new  refrigera¬ 
tors  which  are  based  on  absorption  phenomena. 
Hitherto,  the  chemist  has  rather  regarded  refrigera¬ 
tion  as  an  engineering  problem,  and,  of  course,  the 
engineering  side  of  it  is  very  important  and  intricate, 
but  there  are  many  directions  in  which  the  chemist 
can  play  his  part.  When  one  realises  the  enormous 
advance  in  refrigeration  and  the  new  applications 
it  is  finding,  such  as  air  conditioning  in  restaurants, 
picture  houses,  and  theatres,  as  well  as  in  such  food 
industries  as  chocolate  making,  suet  production,  and 
bakehouses  (apart  from  other  industries  such  as 
artificial  silk),  one  must  feel  that  here  is  a  problem 
for  real  team  work  amongst  engineers  and  chemists 
of  the  highest  possible  (lualifications. 

Sir  William  Hardy. 

In  the  choice  of  subject  for  bis  presidential  address 
to  the  British  .Association  of  Refrigeration  on  Octo-  • 
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l»ir  2,  Sir  William  B.  Hardy,  F.R.S..  must  have 
sjirimj^  a  surprise  011  those  who  expected  a  display 
of  mechauical  aud  bioloj^ical  gymnastics.  Sir  William 
disdained  even  to  tackle  the  well-worn  “  hillock  ”  of 
Science  v.  Industry,  hut,  throwing  aside  convention, 
essayed  a  climb  to  heights  from  which  to  gain  a  more 
expansive  view  over  the  whole  scene  of  interlocked 
activities  in  the  realm  of  science  and  industry.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  record  his  deliberations;  they 
should  he  read  in  full  and  digested  at  leisure;  space 
limits  us  to  a  reference  to  his  remarks  on  the  matters 
of  direct  interest. 

Fish  Oils. 

hirst,  as  regards  the  services  of  science  to  fish  oil 
problems.  Sir  William  remarked; 

“  In  the  narrow  sphere  of  my  own  special  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  have  to  do  with  fish  oils,  because  I 
believe  something  can  be  done  for  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  by  improving  the  treatment  of  such  oils.  I 
have  a  young  chemist  at  work  on  them,  educating 
himself  to  he  of  service  to  the  industry.  He  might 
have  started  with  any  of  the  obvious  works  problems 
of  the  industry,  but  every  such  problem  would  have 
led  him  to  the  central  fact  that  astonishingly  little 
is  known  about  the  real  chemistry  of  fish  oils. 

(  )hviously  the  short  cut  to  utility  was  again  where 
history  has  always  shown  it  to  lie,  in  increasing  by 
experiment  the  general  body  of  fundamental  know¬ 
ledge.” 

The  Intruder. 

Discussing  the  (piestion  as  to  what  part  should  he 
taken  by  the  .State  in  fostering  science  on  behalf  of 
industry.  Sir  William  Hardy  remarked  that,  in  his 
experience,  industry  treats  .science  as  the  housewife 
treats  the  doctor — glad  to  call  him  in  when  emerg¬ 
ency  arises,  glad  to  .see  the  last  of  him  and  his 
authority,  so  that  she  can  again  call  her  home  her 
own !  When  something  catastrophic  happens,  such 
as  a  big  loss  by  failure  in  the  storage  of  some  food¬ 
stuff,  the  sufferer  is  willing,  though  even  then  re¬ 
luctant,  to  call  in  science.  How  many  instances  are 
there  where  science  in  the  person  of  the  trained 
scientific  mind  has  its  place  of  authority  amongst  the 
directorate !  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  (iermany  and  .America.  In  the  former,  the  home 
of  fundamental  research  has  passed  from  the  I'ni- 
versities  to  the  great  commercial  laboratories,  and 
this  change  is  welcomed  by  the  industry. 

Fruit  and  Fish  Research. 

.Scientific  knowledge,  says  Hardy,  must  he  world¬ 
wide.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  firms  or  in¬ 
dividuals.  For  example : 

“The  preservation  of  food  demands  much  more 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  fruit,  the  chemistry 


of  animal  tissues,  and  the  physics  of  freezing  than 
ever  botanist,  physiologist,  or  physicist  can  give  us 
or  is  likely  to  give  us  within  reasonable  time.  The 
State  can  and  does  help  at  considerable  cost  towards 
gaining  that  knowledge,  often  by  experiments  too 
costly  for  any  academic  laboratory.  Then,  again, 
an  increase  in  the  control  of  the  fisheries  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  composition 
of  sea  water,  of  the  food  chains  of  edible  fish  and  of 
their  migration,  far  beyond  what  hydrographer  or 
zoologist  can  furnish,  and  the  task  of  gaining  that 
knowledge  demands  the  full  time  service  of  powerful 
vessels  and  the  co-operation  of  nations.  That  co-. 
operation  has  been  going  on  now  for  some  years 
under  an  international  council,  and  the  cost  is  greater 
than  what  any  industry  could  bear.” 

Canned  Crab. 

The  October  and  November  issues  of  Tidsskrift 
for  H  crmctikhidustri  contains  articles  by  Paul 
Bjerkan  (State  Consultant  on  Fisheries)  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  canned  crab.  The  life-history  of  the  crab  is 
given.  For  canning  purposes  it  is  essential  that 
crabs  should  reach  the  cannery  in  a  live  condition. 
Crabs  must  be  boiled  alive.  .After  cooling,  the 
carapaces  are  opened  and  the  big  claws  crushed. 
Then  the  meat  is  carefully  removed  from  the  bodies 
and  claws.  Crab  is  packed  either  as  ”  natural  crab  ” 
or  as  ”  dressed  or  stewed  crab.”  The  latter  is  more 
popular,  and  several  Norwegian  canneries  do  not 
pack  this  at  all.  The  tins,  in  addition  to  being  lac¬ 
quered.  are  lined  with  parchment  paper.  In  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  dressed  or  stewed  crab,  it  is  now  usual 
to  grind  to  a  pulp  the  meat  and  roes,  and  to  add  to 
this  certain  proportions  of  “  grilled  ”  wheat  flour, 
spices,  butter,  sherry,  wine,  and  cognac.  Canned 
crab  is  a  product  of  growing  importance  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  canning  industry. 

Malt  Barley. 

'I'he  climate  and  soil  of  Denmark  offer  especially 
favourable  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  good 
malt  grain.  I'or  many  years  much  of  this  grain  has 
been  exported,  particularly  to  Cermany,  Creat 
Britain,  and  Norway.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Royal 
Danish  .Agricultural  Society  started  research  work 
designed  to  promote  the  home  cultivation  of  malt 
barley.  This  work  continued  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  an  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with 
it.  In  1927  they  were  re-established  at  .Aarhus,  Jut¬ 
land.  The  quality  characteristics  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  adjudication  are ;  Content  of  pro¬ 
teins,  germination  in  four  days,  purity  of  variety, 
weight  per  i.ooo  grains  of  barley,  general  purity  and 
uniformity.  The  evidence  available  indicates  that  the 
cultivation  of  malt  barley  in  Denmark  has  been 
brought  to  as  near  perfection  as  the  favourable 
natural  conditions  of  cultivation  makes  possible. 
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Russian  Aluminium. 

In  recent  years  much  work  has  been  done  by  the 
l-vussian  authorities  to  start  a  national  aluminium  in¬ 
dustry  capable  of  meetiii^'  the  domestic  demand. 

( twinif  to  the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  bauxite 
problem,  the  Soviet-Russian  authorities  have  ti.xed 
their  attention  on  other  domestic  raw  materials  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  tried  for  the  production  of  alu¬ 
minium.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  some 
special  kinds  of  clay  from  the  Moscow  coal  basin 
are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  .\nother  prospective 
raw  material  is  the  ashes  from  the  Moscow  coals. 
It  is  i)lanued  as  a  first  measure  to  erect  an  experi¬ 
mental  plant  in  the  industrial  district  of  Leuinjj^rad  to 
test  the  different  raw  materials  and  processes  and  to 
train  a  staff  of  skilled  labourers  and  functionaries. 

( )ne  million  roubles  are  set  ajiart  for  the  construction 
of  this  plant.  Amon,”'  the  different  extraction 
methods,  the  processes  of  Kouznetsov-Joukovski  and 
Jakovkin  will  he  the  first  to  he  investi,!.fated. 

Ministry  of  Health  Report. 

In  his  annual  report,  published  on  Xovemher  3. 
and  drawn  up  by  Sir  (ieor^e  Xewman,  important 
observations  are  made  relatiiif.^  to  food  matters  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health.  Taken  col¬ 
lectively.  the  adulteration  of  foodstuffs  is  decreasing", 
and  the  various  refj^ulations  are  hein^  observed  to  a 
far  j^reater  extent,  'fhe  report  refers  to  the  (luestion 
of  the  wrajipin};  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  cheese ; 
the  authorities  are  apiiroachiuj.^  the  manufacturers, 
advocatiniLt"  that  i^rease-proof  jiaiier  should  he  used  to 
a  far  i^reater  extent  in  the  wrapping"  of  cheese.  The 
rejiort  states  that  the  problem  of  the  perfect  diet  for 
the  normal  man  still  remains  unsolved.  'J'he  par¬ 
ticular  fact  emeri^es.  however,  that  adecpiacy  of  diet 
can  in  j^eneral  be  satisfactorily  attained  by  aimin}.^  at 
moderation  in  (luantity  and  variety  in  character. 

Vitamins  in  Canned  Tomatoes. 

Accordin.”"  to  Kohman,  Eddy,  and  Zall  (Journ. 
hid.  Hii^m.  Chcni..  1930.  September,  pj).  1013-1017)  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  tomatoes  is  practically  un¬ 
affected  by  the  commercial  jirocesses  to  which  tomato 
and  tomato  products  are  commonly  subjected.  It 
is  removed  with  the  ])ulp  by  hlterini.^.  'I'lie  vitamin  B 
content  of  tomatoes  is  apparently  somewhat  affected 
by  certain  processes  where  excessive  exposure  to 
oxyf^eii  is  not  avoided.  I'ilterin^  with  celite  lowered 
the  vitamin  B  content,  but  it  was  not  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  that  this  was  due  to  adsor])tion  by  the  celite. 
X'itamin  C  in  tomatoes  is  ai)parently  (juite  stable  to 
heat  if  oxidation  is  avoided.  Concentration  to  two- 
tifths  the  volume  by  open-kettle  boilinse;  or  to  one- 
fifth  in  vacuum  requiring;  continuous,  lonq"  heatin.cf 
shows  no  evidence  of  vitamin  C  destruction.  Any 
preliminary  i)rocess  that  introduces  air.  however,  will 


result  in  destruction  of  vitamin  C  in  proportion  to 
this  exposure  and  the  temperature  to  which  the  i^ro- 
duct  is  subseciuently  heated.  Data  are  yiven  to  show 
how  steam  may  be  emi)loyed  to  avoid  contact  with 
air  in  a  manner  which  may  have  wide  application  in 
the  handling"  of  foodstuffs. 

Cream  Pasteurisation. 

Considerable  study  has  been  made  of  the  thermal 
death-])oints  of  bacteria  in  milk.  Little  has  been 
done  to  determine  whether  the  pasteurisation  tem¬ 
perature  and  time  (143-5°  •  F>r  30  minutes)  recom¬ 

mended  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dairy 
Products  and  lyq'.qs  (unpublished).  :\nichcan  Fiihiic 
Health  .  \ssociatioii.  ( )ctober  17.  iqjS,  is  sufficient  to 
kill  the  non-s])ore  bearinti  pathogenic  bacteria  which 
may  contaminate  cream  or  ice-cream.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  his/her  percentaj^e  of  butter  fat  iu 
cream  or  ice-cream  woidd  act  to  protect  the  bacteria 
in  ordinary  pasteurisation. 

'I'hese  authors  conclude  that  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  (30  miuutes  at  143  "5°  1'.),  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  i)asteurisation  of  milk,  allows  an 
ample  mars^in  of  safety  for  the  i)asteurisation  of 
cream  and  of  commercial  ice-cream  mi.x.  h'or  further 
particidars  see  “  d'hermal  Death-Points  of  Patho¬ 
genic  Bacteria  in  Cream  and  Ice-Cream,”  C.  ( )lden- 
busch,  M.  h'robisher.  and  |.  11.  .Shrader,  Anicr. 
Journ.  huh.  Health,  1930.  \'ol.  _'o.  June,  pp.  615-618. 

Factitious  Ginger  Essence  and  Paialysis. 

.\s  one  of  the  many  “  benefits  ”  conferred  by  ju'O- 
hibition,  .Xir.erica  has  recently  exi)erienced  an  alarm- 
iii}.;  outbreak  of  paralysis.  ICarly  in  I'ebruary,  1930. 
there  bej^an  an  epidemic  of  ])oisonin,q"  due  to  jihenol- 
containinit"  ininqer  extracts.  Before  the  close  of  the 
epidemic  in  June,  some  16.0C0  persons  were  the 
victims  of  paralysis,  and  some  ten  deaths  have  been 
recorded.  'I'he  cause  of  the  jiaralysis  has  been  found 
(J.  X'alaer.  J.  .\ni.  Ph.  .D,?..  \'ol.  19,  p.  948)  to  be 
due  to  an  alle.ned  fluid  extract  of  j^inj^er,  used  in  the 
l)reparation  of  “  soft  ”  drinks,  and  containinj^  heavy 
phenol-  or  cresol-like  bodies  such  as  tri-o-cresyl  phos- 
(iliates.  It  has  a  pleasant,  molasses-like  odour,  due 
to  crude  rosin  oil,  while  the  addition  of  a  dressini^  of 
fluid  extract  of  qinj^er,  or  oleo-resin  of  qintter,  im- 
])arts  the  attractive,  characteristic,  aromatic  ])un- 
.qeiicy  of  the  true  article.  It  has  been  reported  that 
very  few  of  the  ])aralysis  patients  are  improvinj^.  It 
is  believed  that  the  paralysi.s-i)roducinj4  tri-o-cresyl 
])ho.s])hate  was  added  without  knowleds^e  of  its 
dangerous  character,  but  it  is  considered  that  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  sold  the  cheap  factitious  ])roduct, 
rather  than  the  genuine  article  as  sui)plied  by  re¬ 
putable  wholesalers,  have  behaved  in  a  reprehensible 
manner,  since  the  factitious  tiin.qer  is  readily  recoj^"- 
nisable  on  sii^ht  as  beinj^  different  from  the  normal 
product. 
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Introducing  Prussic  Acid  into  a  Flour  Mill  from  the  Roof. 


The  Occurrence  and  Extermination  of  Wheat 

and  Flour  Pests 

r.y  T.  H.  FAIRBROTUKR.  M.Sc..  f.i.c. 

The  protection  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  destructive  attacks  of  insect  and  fun^oidal  pests 
is  one  of  the  inost  serious  problems  facing  the  manufacturer.  This  article  describes  their 
appearance  and  habits,  and  discusses  the  various  measures  which  are  available  for  their 
suppression  and  elimination. 


E\’ERY()XF  EXCiAdED  in  any  branch  of  food 
mannfactnre  knows  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  he  faced,  apart  from  the  technicalities  of 
the  industry  itself,  is  the  elimination  and  suppression 
of  pests,  which  not  only  consume  valuable  material, 
hut  also  may  render  wholesome  food  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Many  a  prosperous  business  has  suf¬ 
fered  on  account  of  insect  pests.  The  carefnl  house¬ 
wife,  who,  on  sifting  a  ha.ij  of  flour,  finds  two  or  three 
weevils  and  a  meal  worm  or  two  is  definitely  “  ptit 
off  ”  that  brand  and  almost  invariably  j^ets  her  sup¬ 
plies  from  another  source,  and  so  business  is  lost.  It 
shonld  he  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  every  food 
manufacturer  to  see  that  his  stores  and  plant  huild- 
in^^s  are  free  from  any  insect  or  animal  pests,  and 
before  he  can  do  that  he  must  know  what  pests  to 
e.xpect.  how  to  locate  them,  and  how  to  suppress 
them.  If  a  manufacturer  has  pests  present  and  does 
not  eliminate  them,  they  will  undoubtedly  eliminate 
him.  Pests  vary  with  different  manufactures,  and  no 
doubt  each  section  of  the  food  industry  has  its  own 
particular  problem  and  some  indij.jenous  pest.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  article  to  deal  with  those  pests 
which  occur  in  the  mannfactnre  of  flour  from  wheat. 


I. — Smut  and  Bunt  in  Wheat 

Wheat  is  the  subject  of  attack  by  pests  throus^hout 
its  life-bistory.  During;  jj^rowth  it  has  to  contend 
with  both  insect  and  ftm^oidal  pests.  The  insects 
affect  the  yield  of  wheat  obtained  per  acre,  but  do  not 
cause  much  worry  to  the  miller.  The  funj4:oidal 
pests,  however,  are  of  importance,  and  the  presence 
of  smut  and  bunt  in  wheat  is  very  undesirable.  Bunt 
imparts  an  objectionable  fishy  odour  to  flour,  and 
both  smnt  and  bunt,  if  not  removed,  impart  a  greyish 


specky  appearance.  Apart  from  these  objections, 
there  is  the  more  serious  possibility  of  attendant 
bacterial  contamination.  Bunt  and  smut  are  typical 
funj^i.  Bunt,  or  stinkin,”-  smut  (Tdletia  tritici).  in¬ 
fects  the  plant  at  the  seedlin}^  sta^je.  The  conidia 
penetrate  the  }^erminatin}j^  seedling  and  are  carried 
up  into  the  ear.  When  tlie  ear  is  ripening  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  dense  mass  of  hyphse  inside  the  I)erry.  They 
then  divide  into  masses  of  spores,  which  are  round 
and  blackish-brown  in  colour.  To  the  casual  observer 
the  infected  berry  is  normal,  but  if  it  is  crushed  it 
bursts  easily,  and  instead  of  a  healthy  white  endo¬ 
sperm  there  is  a  black  sooty  mass.  Loose  .smut 
(f  T/Z/ngo  tritici)  is  not  so  common  as  bn  Vi,  but  it 
does  occur,  and  is  simibir  in  its  life-cycle  to  the 
Tilletia  tritici. 

The  elimination  of  the  smut  and  bnnt  pests  is 
really  a  matter  for  the  farmer,  who  should  sterilise 
the  seed  grain  by  formaldehyde  or  copper  sulphate. 
If  smutty  wheat  does  find  its  way  into  the  mill  it  must 
be  removed  by  careful  and  plentiful  washing.  The 
smutty  berries  are  lighter  than  the  wholesome  ones 
and  can  be  floated  off. 

'file  most  important  pests,  in  .so  far  as  they  affect 
the  miller  and  the  keeping  properties  of  flour,  are 
those  which  occur  in  stored  grain  and  flour. 

II. — Pests  of  Stored  Grain 

'fhe  most  destructive  of  these  pests  are  the  weevils 
and  beetles,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
flying  beetle  (Rhicopertha  Dominica),  the  grain 
weevil  (Calandra  ^ranaria).  the  rice  weevil  (CaJandra 
oryccc),  the  meal  beetle  (Tenebrio  molitor),  the  lesser 
grain  beetle  {.Silvanus  surinamensis),  and  the  flat 
grain  beetle  (lAcmophlocus  ferrut'ineus). 
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The  Flying  Beetle. 

Tliis  insect  is  recldish-hrown  in  colour  and  is  al)OUt 
one-ei}4:litli  of  an  inch  lonj;.  It  lias  \vinf4:s.  which  en¬ 
able  it  to  fly  freely.  With  its  powerful  mandibles  it 
attacks  j^rain  and  scatters  meal  about  (this  serves  as 
a  harhouraj^e  for  mites,  bacteria,  and  other  pests). 
J'he  females  are  very  prolific  in  the  matter  of  ej^g. 
laying;,  over  580  having  been  laid  by  one  female.  The 
eggs  hatch  into  larvie,  which  feed  voraciously  until 
they  turn  into  the  pupa  stage  prior  to  becoming  a 
flying  beetle.  As  the  insect  likes  warmth,  it  is  more 
prolific  in  Australia  and  India  than  in  Britain.  Its 
life-cycle  varies  with  the  climate;  in  the  summer  in 
hot  climates  it  is  about  thirty  days,  but  in  cooler 
weather  it  may  he  prolonged  to  six  months. 


The  Grain  Weevil. 

The  Cahindra  gratiaria  has  no  wings,  or  at  any  rate 
only  very  rudimentary  ones.  It  cannot  fly,  and  its 
method  of  locomotion  is  by  means  of  six  segmented 
legs.  It  thrives  in  cooler  climates  than  the  flying 
beetle.  It  is  brown  in  colour,  is  about  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  has  a  hard,  horny  skin.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  trunk,  with  which  it  pierces  the 
skin  of  the  wheat  berry  and  then  proceeds  to  eat  the 
starchy  matter  of  the  endosperm.  It  does  not  eat  the 
bran,  and,  after  attack,  the  wheat  is  left  as  a  hollow 
shell  of  husk  completely  denuded  of  starch.  Eggs 
are  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  a  day  inside  tlie 
berry,  so  that  the  newly  hatched  larvje  have  an  ade- 
(piate  food  supply  ready  to  hand. 


The  Rice  Weevil. 

Although  commonly  known  as  the  rice  weevil,  the 
Cahindra  oryzic  attacks  all  cereals,  caked  flour,  or 
meal.  It  has  wings,  and  can,  therefore,  move  about 
more  rapidly  than  the  sluggish  grain  weevil.  It  is 
capable  of  standing  a  greater  range  of  temperature 
than  either  of  the  two  previously  described  pests. 

The  lesser  grain  beetle  {SUvanus  siirinamcnsis)  is 
of  a  .somewhat  different  type.  It  is  incapable  of 
attacking  sound  wheat,  as  it  has  no  piercing  trunk. 
It  is  one  of  a  group  of  small  secondary  pests  which 
feed  on  the  debris  produced  by  the  boring  operations 
of  the  weevils. 


Methods  of  Attack. 

Although  the  existence  of  weevils  has  been  known 
for  many  years — long  before  the  Christian  era — it  is 
only  in  very  recent  years  that  .systematised  attempts 
have  been  made  to  exterminate  them,  and  these  were 
largely  instigated  by  the  need  for  conserving  our 
wheat  supplies  during  the  war.  In  1916  the  Wheat 
Commission  bought  three  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  Australian  Government — for  two 
reasons :  to  guarantee  England  a  supply  and  to  help 
the  Australian  finances.  By  1917  the  submarine  war¬ 
fare  was  so  active  that  deliveries  became  rarer  and 
rarer,  and  these  were  riddled  by  weevils.  The  stacks 
in  Australia  were  becoming  so  heavily  infected  that 
we  were  threatened  with  tl>e  loss  of  the  whole  wheat 
bought,  and  an  entomologist  was  sent  out  to  investi¬ 


gate.  and  eventually  drastic  methods  of  treatment 
were  adopted.  With  a  view  to  checking  the  ravages, 
infected  stacks  were  enclosed  with  timber  and  carbon 
dioxide  pumped  in.  which  suffocated  the  adult  insects, 
hut.  of  course,  did  not  kill  eggs  and  larvse.  Many 
efforts  were  made  at  complete  killing.  A.spiration 
and  sifting  proved  useless,  electric  charges  did  not 
kill,  such  chemicals  as  di-chlor-benzene  and  chlor- 
naphthalene  (moth  killers  of  repute)  were  not  effi¬ 
cient.  and  in  the  end  a  heat  treatment  was  tried.  A 
portable  equipment  of  a  boiler,  engine,  sterilising 
chambers,  sieves  cyclone,  etc.,  was  assembled,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  bushels  per  hour.  The  total  work¬ 
ing  cost  was  3id.  a  bushel.  The  wheat  was  heated  to 
140°  E.  for  three  to  four  minutes  and  became  steril¬ 
ised.  By  careful  restacking  the  recurrence  of  the  in¬ 
festation  was  avoided.  In  this  way  a  loss  of  some 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  sterling  was  obviated  by 
an  expenditure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds.  This  experience  has  been  described  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  enormous  damage  that  can  result 
from  weevils  and  kindred  pests. 

The  work  of  the  Royal  Society’s  Grain  Pests  Com¬ 
mittee  revealed  many  interesting  points,  amongst 
which  are  the  following:  Grain  insects  in  air-tight 
vessels,  with  or  without  wheat,  die  as  soon  as  the 
oxygen  has  been  used  up.  Carbon  dioxide  exerts  a 
poisonous  effect  on  weevils,  apart  from  the  question 
of  diminished  oxygen  pressure.  At  30°  C.  Cahindra 
oryzee  was  killed  in  less  than  twelve  days  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  containing  from  14-08  to  22-56  per  cent.  CO... 
even  though  13-88  per  cent,  oxygen  still  remained. 
Pure  moist  carbon  dioxide  is  less  fatal  in  its  effects 
than  carbon  dio.xide  with  a  small  admixture  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  It  has  long  been  known  that  air-tight  storage 
is  the  best  way  to  keep  wheat.  It  sterilises  the  grain 
by  destroying  insects  in  all  stages,  and  it  prevents  the 
access  of  new  insects.  It  prevents  wheat,  even  with 
a  high  moisture  content,  becoming  mildewed,  and  it 
avoids  the  heating  of  wheat  by  checking  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat.  A  common  method  of  keeping 
damp  wheat  fresh  is  to  turn  the  grain  over  from  one 
silo  to  another.  Air-tight  storage  would  save  the 
labour  and  power  costs  of  this  procedure.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  air-tight  storage  in  this  country  would 
prove  of  very  great  value  in  eliminating  losses  due  to 
pests.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  very  successful  in 
Malta  and  India. 

The  only  completely  satisfactory  method  of  attack- 
in  the  case  of  weevil  infection  is  to  sterilise  by  heat: 

.  five  minutes  at  145°  E.  will  kill  all  larvie  and  most 
bacteria  present  in  the  remains.  The  dead  weevils 
and  larvie  can  then  he  removed  by  sifting  and  aspira¬ 
tion.  After  this  treatment  the  wheat  must  be  stored 
in  air-tight  silos  to  prevent  reinfection.  In  the  case 
of  had  infection,  where  immediate  action  is  necessary 
before  the  heat  treatment  can  be  instituted,  a  good 
plan  is  to  spread  wet  sacks  about  the  infested  area. 
The  weevils  are  attracted  by  the  moisture  and  collect 
on  the  sacks.  The  writer  has  found  that  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  is  an  efficient  lethal  agent,  as  also  the  more 
objectionable  carbon  bi-sulphide.  In  a  closed  vessel 
carbon  tetrachloride  acts  almost  instantaneously.  It 
is  non-inflammable  and  does  not  leave  an  objection¬ 
able  smell.  For  spraying  infected  woodwork 
crevices,  etc.,  where  the  insects  may  lodge,  caiboii 
tetrachloride  is  especially  useful. 
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Key  to  Mill  Test  Chart. 

Fij'.  i<L  Crain  weevil  [CalanJra 
granariii).  (Mag.) 

,,  Crain  weevil,  side  view 
of  head.  (Mag.) 

,,  ic.  Crain  weevil.  (Natural 
size.) 

,,  i</.  Damage,  wheat  berry. 

,,  2a.  Meal  beetle  (Tenehrio 
molitor).  (.Mag.) 

,,  2h.  Meal  beetle.  (Natural 
size.) 

2c.  Meal  beetle  larva*  (meal 
worm).  (Mag.) 

((7.  Flour  moth  {Kfihes/ia 
K  uhniella).  (Mag.) 

,,  ^b.  Flour  moth  in  repose. 
(Natural  size.) 

,,  jf.  Flour  moth  in  flight. 
(Natural  size.) 

,,  \J.  Flour  moth  larva*. 

(.Mag.) 

(T*.  Flour  moth  pupa*. 

,,  j/.  Flour  moth  chrysalis. 

,,  4.  Flour  mite  (Tyrogly- 
phus farimt).  (Ci really 
mag.) 

,,  ^a.  Lesser  grain  Ix'etle  (Sil- 
Taiiiis  siin'uawensis). 
(Mag.) 


Key  to  Mill  Test  Chart. 

F'ig.  5^.  Lesser  grain  beetle. 
(Natural  size.) 

,,  ha.  Maize  beetle  (7>/Ae//«/« 
navale).  (Mag.) 

()b.  Maize  beetle.  (Natural 
size.) 

,,  7(7.  Corn  moth  (Tinea  gra- 
nella).  (Mag.) 

,,  jb.  Corn  moth.  (Natural 
size.) 

,,  -jc  Corn  moth  larva*. 
(Mag.) 

,,  8(7.  Common  black  beetle 

(Periplancta  Orient- 
alis),  male.  (Slightly 
mag.) 

,,  8^.  Common  black  beetle, fe¬ 

male.  (Slightly  mag.) 

,,  8c.  Common  black  beetle, 
egg  sheath. 

,,  (j(7.  Cockroach  (Phyllodro- 
mia  Germanica),  male. 
(Slightly  mag.) 

,,  i)b.  Cockroach,  female. 

(Slightly  mag.) 

,,  ()c.  Cockroach,  egg  sheath. 

,,  10.  Flat  grain  beetle  (La- 

mophlocus  ferrugin- 
eus).  (Slightly  mag.) 


Common  Cereal  Pests. 


III. — The  Pests  of  Flour 

'I'hese  may  he  divided,  rouj^hly,  into  two  classes — 
those  which  occur  duriiifr  niillinj^  and  those  wliich 
occur  in  stored  Hour. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  pests  which  occur 
duriii}.;  millintr  is  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth 
(liplicst'ia  KuhmcUa).  This  has  a  twofold  sijj(nifi- 
cance.  In  the  larval  staf^e,  flour  is  not  only  con¬ 
sumed,  but  (worse)  it  is  contaminated  with  excreta, 
and  bacterial  infection  follows.  In  addition,  this 
insect  causes  practical  inconvenience.  The  caterpillar 
spins  a  sticky  silken  thread,  which  fonns  a  webbinj.1 
to  which  portions  of  the  stocks  of  flour  or  middlinj^s 
adhere.  These  accumulate  in  elevators  and  chutes, 
and  in  time  seriously  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the 
stocks.  The  caterpillar  is  easy  to  recopiise :  it  has 
sixteen  lejj^s.  six  in  the  front,  which  are  pointed,  and 
ten  behind,  which  are  flat  and  broad.  It  has  a 
brownish-coloured  head.  The  moth  lays  many  ep^sji’s 
in  warm  spots  in  the  mill,  which  vtiven  favourable 
conditions  may  hatch  into  caterjtillars  in  three  to 
four  days,  and  these  immediately  bej^in  to  eat  vor.i- 
ciously  and  spin  the  webbinj^  already  referred  to. 
The  caterpillar  is  about  half  an  inch  in  lenj.jth.  and 


the  adult  moth  is  sli.nhtly  lar}.^er.  Much  research 
work  has  been  carried  out  on  the  extermination  of 
this  pest.  Dendy  and  Elkington  proved  that  the 
Hplicstia  KnhnlcUa  was  destroyed  by  hermetical  seal¬ 
ing  under  the  same  conditions  as  grain  weevils. 
Edkins  and  Tweedy  investigated  the  action  of  various 
gaseous  reagents,  including  formaldehyde,  sulphur 
dioxide,  ammonia,  ether,  alcohol,  extracts  of  Keat¬ 
ing.  and  ozone.  All  were  found  unsatisfactory  except 
ozone,  which  appeared  to  prevent  development  of  the 
moth  in  flour  in  concentrations  of  about  fifty  parts 
per  million.  At  this  strength  it  tends  to  destroy  the 
moth  but  not  the  larvie.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  fifty 
parts  per  million  of  ozone  would  be  very  injurious  to 
human  life,  and  such  treatment  would  have  to  be 
conducted  in  closed  circuits. 

Fumigation  Methods. 

The  most  satisfactory  large-scale  method  for  the 
extermination  of  the  moth  and  larv,x  is  fumigation 
with  prussic  acid.  In  conducting  this  fumigation  the 
deadly  poisonous  nature  of  the  gas  must  be  realised, 
and  the  fumigation  should  certainly  not  be  attempted 
by  the  mill  staff,  but  left  to  experts  who  specialise  in 
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Pipe-Line  tor  Introducing  Gas. 

(By  courtesy  of  Fumigation  Services,  Ltd.) 

this  trcatincMit.  'I'liere  are  several  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  }^as.  In  the  method  employed  hy  the  h'nmi- 
i^ation  Services,  Ltd.,  the  jj^as  supply  is  from 
cylinders  containin'^  the  licp/.ehed  ,”as.  I’ipe-lines,  of 
{-inch  diameter  pipes,  are  erected  in  the  l)uildins.;s  to 
he  fnmij.^ated.  usually  at  a  heif^ht  of  six  to  eij4;ht  feet 
above  the  door  level,  and  outlets  are  arranj,a‘d  at 
suitable  spots.  These  pipes  are  connected  with  the 
cylinders  containinjj:  the  liquid  prussic  acid.  The 
huildiiif^s  must  he  carefully  sealed,  all  window  sashes 
and  crevices  protected  hy  pastinj^  strips  of  paper  on 
them.  When  the  s:as  is  turned  on  it  first  of  all 
escapes  from  the  nozzles  as  a  tine  mist  heavier  than 
air.  and  falls.  On  heinj,^  converted  completely  to  the 
j^aseous  phase  it  becomes  lii,diter  than  air  and  rises, 
and  permeates  the  whole  Inuldiu}.,^.  Usually  the 
huildiiif^  is  kept  under  j^as  for  twenty-four  hours, 
though  the  action  is  practically  instantaneous.  .After 
this  period  the  operator,  protected  hy  a  j.^as-ma.sk. 
fj^oes  into  the  huildinq"  and  opens  up  all  windows  and 
doors  to  enable  the  atmosphere  to  clear.  Before 
allowiiif^  work-people  to  enter  he  must  make  sure  the 
concentration  of  prussic  acid  is  below  the  dan.qer 
point.  This  is  determined  hy  means  of  a  colour  test, 
dependin.tr  on  the  blue  colour  produced  on  a  clear 
solution  of  benzidine  sulphate  and  copper  acetate  in 
presence  of  prussic  acid.  In  dealinj.,'-  with  silos  and 
bins  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  j^ood  fan  connected  to 
the  exhausts  in  order  to  clear  out  pockets  of  qas 
rapidly. 

.\nother  method  which  depends  on  }.^aseous  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  fumij^ation  has  been  devised  hy  the 
British  l“'umif,'^ants  Company.  They  ensure  even  dis- 
triI)ution  (or  a  concentration  at  any  required  point)  in 
an  injjfenious  manner.  'I'liey  manufacture  pure  liquid 
prussic  acid,  and  this  is  charj^^ed  into  stout  steel, 
leaded  containers  of  known  capacity.  .Shallow  tinned 
pans  are  distributed  about  the  premises  to  he  treated, 
and  the  liquid  acid  is  poured  into  these  hy  operator.-; 
equipped  with  standard  j^^as-masks.  When  all  the  tins 
are.  fdled  the  operator  leaves  by  a  prearran}.jed  exit. 
'I'he  liquid  prussic  acid  then  volatilises  and  the  ,q:as 


permeates  the  whole  huildinj;.  This  method  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  erectin^^  pipe-lines,  and  there  is  no 
residue  left. 

.A  further  method  is  to  apply  the  j.;as  from  tins 
containinj.^  kieselj^uhr  which  has  been  imprej^nated 
with  prussic  acid.  .A  suitable  number  of  these  tins 
are  placed  in  the  required  positions  and  then  rapidly 
emptied  out  by  the  operator  (who  is  wearing  a  {gas¬ 
mask).  A  little  tear  j,ms  is  incorporated  to  j^ive  warn- 
iuLj  of  any  prussic  acid.  After  the  fumij^^ation  the 
e.xhausted  kiesel.quhr  is  swept  away.  During  the 
fumij^ation  of  flour  mills  by  means  of  prussic  acid  it 
is  advisable  to  remove  all  stocks  of  flour,  etc.,  away 
from  the  fumigation  area  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
absorption  of  cyanides.  The  writer  has,  however, 
exposed  freshly  milled  and  aged  Hour  to  a  strong 
concentration  of  prussic  acid  during  a  fumigation  and 
found  only  five  parts  per  million  of  cyanide  in  the 
Hour  after  twenty-four  hours’  exposure. 

In  the  fumigation  of  mills  by  prussic  acid,  not  only 
are  the  Mediterranean  moths  killed,  but  also  many 
other  pests,  such  as  spider  beetles,  a  large  proportion 
of  weevils,  as  well  as  rats  and  mice.  As  prevention 
is  always  better  than  cure,  the  writer  advocates  an 
annual  fumigation  of  mill  premises,  even  if  the 
number  of  moths  seen  is  very  small.  By  preventing 
the  development  of  moths,  etc.,  the  mill  is  kept  clean 
and  much  later  trouble  is  avoided,  d'he  best  time  is 
in  the  early  summer,  when  the  rate  of  reproduction  is 
increasing. 

Fumigation  by  Smudges. 

.A  very  primitive  method  of  fumigation  for  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  of  the  mill,  such  as  elevator  legs  and 
spouts,  is  the  smudge  method.  Pieces  of  paper  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nicotine  and  nitre  are  burned  in  cans 
and  the  fumes  conducted  into  the  elevator.  By  this 
means  the  adult  moths  are  killed,  but  the  larvjc  and 
eggs  are  unaffected,  so  the  remedy  is  only  temporary. 
The  operator  should  also  remember  the  toxic  nature 
of  nicotine  on  his  own  system  and  not  on  any  account 
breathe  in  the  fumes.  ' 


Pests  of  Stored  Flour. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  acarids.  of 
which  Alcurobius  farince  is  the  chief.  As  the  adult 


Pumping  Prussic  Acid  into  Mill  from  Exterior. 

(By  courtesy  of  Fumigation  Services,  Ltd.) 
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mite  is  sieved  out  of  flour  iu  the  flual  dressing,  the 
infection  is  carried  on  by  the  eggs,  which  are  very 
minute.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  miss  detecting 
the  infection,  and  the  eggs  may  hatch  out  during 
the  storage  of  the  flour.  This  is  an  important  point 
to  be  considered  where  the  flour  is  sold  in  small 
packages,  which  are  kept  in  stock  by  a  grocer  for 
relatively  long  periods.  The  egg  is  about  o  - 12  mm. 
long  and  o-o8  mm.  wide,  the  incubation  period  being 
about  four  days.  The  larva  feeds  and  grows  rapidly 
for  three  days,  and  becomes  inert  for  another  two 
days,  when  the  young  nymph  escapes.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  most  of  the  acarids,  the  aleurobius  has 
only  one  nymphal  stage.  The  complete  cycle  from 
egg  to  egg  may  be  accomplished  in  seventeen  days, 
but  in  cold  weather  the  incubation  and  nymphal 
period  are  prolonged,  and  the  life-cycle  may  take  as 
long  as  twenty-eight  days.  The  flour  mite  may 
attack  wheat  as  well  as  flour;  it  possesses  powerful 
mandibles,  and  bores  into  the  wheat  and  consumes 
the  endosperm.  In  flour  it  multiplies  rapidly,  and 
badly  infected  flour  can  always  be  recognised  by  the 
peculiar  musty  smell  imparted  to  it.  A  rapid  method 
of  detection  is  to  flatten  out  the  flour  with  a  spatula, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  mites  struggle  to  the  surface 
and  form  little  mounds.  The  writer  has  discovered 
that  early  mite  infection  may  be  readily  detected  in 
ultra-violet  light.  A  very  searching  study  of  mites 
was  carried  out  by  Newstead  and  Duval  for  the  Royal 
Society’s  Grain  Pests  Committee,  and  they  found 
that — 

1.  Mites  will  not  injure  wheat  and  flour  in  which 
the  moisture  is  ii  per  cent,  or  under.  They  may 
flourish  and  increase  exceedingly  if  the  moisture  is 
over  13  per  cent. 

2.  Given  favourable  moisture  conditions,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  very  rapid  between  60“  and  75°  F.,  less  so 
between  50“  and  60°  F.,  and  slow  between  40“  and 

50“  I;-. 

3.  1  he  remedy  for  mite-infested  wheat  is  to  screen 
it  thoroughly  and  subject  it  to  some  treatment 
whereby  the  excessive  moisture  is  reduced,  such  as  a 
blast  of  hot  air  followed  by  cooling. 

4.  Injury  to  flour  is  much  more  serious  and 
much  less  readily  combated  than  in  wheat.  Flour 
which  is  heavily  mite  infested  is  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Apart  from  the  consumption  of  flour, 
the  excreta  of  the  mites  set  up  heavy  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination. 

As  the  writer  has  previously  pointed  out  in  this 
journal  (April,  1929),  the  Fisher-Jones  heat  treatment 
is  an  efficient  means  of  sterilising  flour.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  examined  some  flour  treated  by  this  process  in 
May,  1929.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  mites,  and  flows 
freely  and  smells  quite  sweet.  An  untreated  control 
sample  with  4  per  cent,  more  moisture  in  it  has  begun 
to  gather  and  mites  are  present.  The  only  practical 
method  of  sterilising  flour  seems  to  be  by  the  heat 
treatment  and  afterwards  taking  precautions  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  moisture  content  rising. 

There  are  numerous  other  pests  of  wheat  and  flour, 
but  the  foregoing  are  the  most  important,  and  if  the 
mills  are  regularly  fumigated  with  prussic  acid  and 
the  flour  is  efficiently  sterilised  by  the  heat  treat¬ 
ment,  very  little  trouble  from  the  pests  will  be 
experienced. 


Honey  Trade  in  India 

There  are  no  readily  available  figures  show¬ 
ing  production  or  importation  of  honey  in  India, 
according  to  a  report  dated  April  23,  1930,  from 
J.  B.  Richards,  Bombay.  Imports  are  believed  to 
be  relatively  small.  A  sharp  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  between  domestic  and  imported  honey,  as 
Europeans  and  other  resident  foreigners  appear  un¬ 
willing  to  use  native  honey  and  natives  do  not  like 
to  buy  the  imported  varieties. 

Native  honey  is  not  cidtivated  to  any  e.xtent,  the 
natives  obtaining  it  by  smoking  out  swarms  of  bees 
in  the  jungle  and  collecting  the  stores  of  honey, 
which  are  sometimes  brought  into  the  hill  stations 
and  occasionally  to  cities  in  the  comb.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  liquid  honey  is  bottled  and  sold 
in  the  bazaars,  much  of  it  being  diluted  with  sugar 
and  water.  'Die  bottles  in  which  the  liquid  honey  is 
sold  are  usually  old  bottles  used  previously  as  con¬ 
tainers  for  other  liquids.  This  bottled  honey  is 
usually  imperfectly  strained  and  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  wax  and  other  foreign  matter.  Prices 
for  the  native  product  vary  with  the  degree  to  which 
it  has  been  diluted. 

The  taste  of  the  native  Indians  is  for  dark-coloured 
honey,  because  it  is  believed  that  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  diluted.  The  light-coloured  American,  European 
and  Australian  honey  is  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  due  to  the  belief  that  the  light  colour  is  the 
result  of  dilution.  Honey  is  used  among  the  Indians 
largely  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  it  is  believed  to 
have  a  medicinal  as  well  as  nutritive  value,  and  is 
also  employed  to  cover  the  taste  of  medicinal  pow¬ 
ders  taken  with  it. 

United  States,  England,  and  Australia  are  the 
principal  sources  of  imported  honey,  the  grades  from 
the  first  two  countries  being  golden  in  colour,  while 
Australian  honey  is  much  lighter.  The  latter  appears 
to  be  most  popular,  although  the  trade  is  fairly  w’ell 
shared  by  all.  The  total  importation  is  relatively 
moderate,  as  there  are  only  about  250,000  Europeans 
in  India,  of  whom  the  proportion  who  like  honey  is 
presumably  no  greater  than  in  other  countries. 


Canadian  Maple  Sugar 

C.\x.\D.'\’s  production  of  maple  sugar  and  maple 
syrup  for  the  1930  season  was  announced  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  below  that  of  1929 
and  1928  outputs.  While  production  of  syrup  was 
greater,  the  production  of  sugar  was  less,  and  the 
prices  received  were  lower  than  for  the  two  previous 
years. 

The  1930  output  of  maple  syrup  amounted  to 
2,185,379  gallons,  whilst  that  of  maple  sugar  was 
8,208.276  gallons. 
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Vanilla:  Its  Extraction  from  the  Pod 

By  l)k.  H.  DRAKE-LAW. 

Part  /.  of  this  article  a  f  feared  in  the  October,  19J9,  issue  and  dealt  icitli  the  cult  nation, 
distribution,  curing,  and  marketing  of  vanilla.  Part  IP  loas  published  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  present  year  and  discussed  classification  and  grading  in  considerable  detail. 


Part  III 


Solvents. 


MOST  ( )F  the  vanilla  pods  hrou.n'ht  on  to  the  market 
are  used  for  extractin'.;  purposes.  The  beans  are 
chopped  and  afterwards  soaked  in  diluted  alcohol  or 
other  solvent.  The  clear  extract  is  finally  matured 
by  lonj;  keeping;-,  sugar  or  glycerine  being  frequently 
added  to  assist  in  the  mellowing  process.  The  above 
])rocedure  ai)pears  at  first  sight  to  b'e  simple,  but  long 
experience  is  necessary  to  enable  the  extract  maker 
to  obtain  the  finest  and  largest  yield  from  the  beans. 


Most  organic  solvents  readily  dissolve  vanillin,  but 
those  which  will  extract  the  full  flavour  from  the 
pods  are  few  in  number.  ( )nly  a  small  portion  of  the 
aromatic  ingredients  of  the  bean  is  of  the  vanillin 
constitution,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  resinous 
matter,  which  is  not  easily  dissolved.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  extracting  agent  is  spirits  of  wine,  but  the 
high  duty  imi)osed  upon  this  renders  it  unduly  ex¬ 
pensive.  'Pile  price  of  spirit  (96  per  cent.)  is 
£6  ys.  lod.  per  gallon,  and  although  it  is 
used  in  a  diluted  state  (40  to  50  per  cent.), 
its  cost  is  still  almost  prohibitive.  Xumer- 
ous  means  of  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
solvent  have  been  introduced  with  varying 
success,  'rhus.  i  per  cent,  of  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  is  sometimes  added  to  replace 
10  per  cent,  of  the  spirit,  and  10  per  cent, 
of  glycerol  or  glycol  serves  the  same  pur- 
l)ose. 

Other  solvents  may  also  be  employed. 
Many  esters  will  extract  completely  the 
vanilla  from  the  pod,  but  the  flavour  or 
smell  which  they  introduce  generally  ren¬ 
ders  them  useless  for  the  purpose.  The 
glycerides,  or  the  esters  and  other  deriva¬ 
tives  of  glycol,  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  some  of  these  are  regularly 
emi)loyed,  especially  in  factories  where  the 
e.xtract  is  used  on  the  spot.  The  product 
is  frequently  unsightly  in  appearance  and 
has  consequently  little  or  no  selling 
value. 


Vanilla  Plant  in  Fruit  at  Mahe,  Seychelles. 

(From  the  collections  of  the  Imferial  Institute.) 


Grinding. 

The  process  of  grinding  or  chopping  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  extraction,  which 
operation  it  serves  to  accelerate.  Many 
methods  are  used,  any  one  of  which  will 
give  satisfactory  results  if  carried  out  with 
reasonable  care.  The  essential  precautions 
are  minimum  handling  of  the  beans,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  undue  heat  development,  and  clean¬ 
liness  in  working,  esi)ecially  with  regard  to 
lubricating  oil. 

The  oldest  method  of  treating  the 
beans  is  to  slice  them  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  this  procedure  is  still  recommended 
in  some  of  the  older  recipes.  It  is  not 
very  effective,  and  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  become  needlessly  prolonged.  It  is 
essential  for  good  and  complete  extrac¬ 
tion  to  break  the  vanilla  jiods  into  fibrous 
l^articles,  which  must  be  small  enough  to 
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Vanilla  Bundles  ready  for  Export- 

(From  the  collections  of  the  Imperial  Institute.) 


ensure  j^ood  contact  with  the  solvent,  hut  they  must 
i)e  sufficiently  coarse  to  form  an  adequate  filter-bed 
for  the  extracting  liquor.  A  butcher’s  mincing  machine 
or  a  pair  of  f^ranite  rollers  will  }4;ive  a  s^ood  enough 
result,  and  both  types  of  plant  are  rej^ularly  used. 
The  rollers  are  easy  to  handle,  but  are  generally  more 
e.\i)ensive  to  instal.  A  coarseness  equal  to  that  of 
f^round  coffee  is  desirable  for  rapid  extraction,  but 
particles  which  will  pass  a  lo-mesh  sieve  ,qive  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  old  practice  of  mixing;  sand, 
.qlass,  su.qar,  or  other  solid  matter  with  the  beans  in 
order  to  facilitate  j^rindinj^  is  not  recommended.  Most 
soluble  inj^redients  increase  the  viscosity  of  the  sol¬ 
vent  and  retard  the  rate  of  percolation.  Moreover, 
insoluble  foreij^n  matter  frequentlv  imparts  an  un¬ 
desirable  fi.avour  to  the  finished  extract. 

1  he  .q^rindinq^  operation  should  be  completed 
rapidly,  as  contact  with  most  metals  spoils  the  flavour 
of  the  bean.  Metallic  tin  or  tinplate  is  least  objec¬ 
tionable  in  this  respect,  and  tinned  iron  mincin,q 
machinery  is  i)referai)le  to  all  others. 

Extraction. 

I  he  simplest  method  of  spirit  extraction  is  that  of 
maceration,  or  combined  maceration  and  percolation. 

qlazed  earthenware  jar  with  a  bottom  outlet  may 
be  used,  a  ves.sel  of  suitable  size  beinq  one  with  a 
diameter  of  24  inches  and  a  heiqht  of  18  inches  to  the 


shoulder.  The  bottom  outlet  is  closed  with  a  cork, 
through  which  a  glass  tube,  sealed  with  a  cut  sheet 
rubber  tube  and  a  pinch-cock,  is  inserted.  A  catch¬ 
pot  is  generally  set  under  the  outlet  in  case  of  leak¬ 
age,  the  cover  of  the  jar  being  about  8  inches  wide 
and  loose  fitting.  A  good  joint  is  made  with  a  piece 
of  stout  cotton  twill.  These  jars  take  a  charge  of 
30  lbs.  of  ground  beans  and  120  lbs.  of  dilute  spirit, 
and  the  extraction  is  carried  on  for  seven  days. 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  A  3-inch 
layer  of  wood  wool  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  and  should  completely  cover  the  bottom  outlet 
in  order  to  prevent  the  beans  choking  the  outlet  tube 
when  the  extract  is  drawn  off.  The  chopped  vanilla 
pods  are  then  laid  inside  the  jar  and  the  spirit  (40  to 
5c  per  cent.)  is  poured  over  the  whole  mass.  The 
cover  is  then  placed  in  position  and  a  portion  of  the 
e.xtract  is  drawn  off  daily  and  then  poured  back  over 
the  beans.  Xo  further  circulation  takes  place  except 
that  caused  naturally  by  the  increasing  specific 
gravity  of  the  extract.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
may  be  tested  at  the  end  of  four  days  if  it  is  urgently 
needed,  but  the  jars  are  usually  left  to  stand  for  the 
full  seven  days.  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  control  tem¬ 
perature  iH'yond  that  needed  in  an  ordinary  working 
room. 

The  finished  extract  is  run  off  into  glass  bottles  of 
four-gallon  capacity,  and  is  stored  until  matured 
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The  “Pfaudler”  Glass  Lined  Percolator. 

This  incor porates  the  pressure-vacuum  principle,  which  is  claimed 
to  eliminate  channelling  and  to  give  maximum  extraction . 
A  steam-heating  device  permits  a  second  percolation  of  the 
same  pack.  The  height  of  the  percolator  is  about  6  feet 
and  its  u’orking  capacity  40  imp.  galls.  Two  observation 
windows  are  shown,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  in  the 
side,  the  latter  illuminated  by  an  electric  light  ptted  with  a 
shield.  At  the  right-hand  side  are  shown  the  circulating 
pump,  condensate  outlet,  circulating  line,  steam  inlet,  relief 
vah<e ,  %'acuum  brake,  guage,  and  line,  disc har ge  connection , 
air  relief  x'alve,  and  thermometer  opening. 

'I'he  spent  beans  are  removed  from  the  jars,  wrapped 
in  cotton  twill,  and  then  treated  in  a  wooden  cider- 
pre.-.s.  The  resultant  cake  is  washed  twice  with  water 
and  pressed  a.a[ain.  The  washin,e;s  and  pressins^s  are 
P;enerally  muddy  in  appearance  and  may  either  he 
filtered  or  utilised  for  makintr  the  subsequent  extract. 


Part  IV 

Large  Scale  Operations. 

The  extraction  of  vanilla  on  a  lar<^e  scale  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  procedure  already  de- 


scrihed.  The  i)lant  employed  is  designed  to 
facilitate  easy  loading  and  unloading  and 
to  ensure  free  circulation  of  the  extracting 
liquids. 

The  princii>les  of  free  circulation  are  already 
well  known,  and  they  are  the  same  for  vanilla 
extraction  as  for  any  similar  type  of  operation. 
The  extracted  liquor  has  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  the  unused  solvent.  The  tendency,  there¬ 
fore.  is  for  the  extract  to  sink,  and  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  natural  movement  provided  that 
no  obstruction  is  presented.  Large  quantities  of 
ground  vanilla  pods  packed  tightly  together 
render  circulation  difficult.  It  is  essential,  there¬ 
fore,  to  sectionalise  the  mass  in  order  to  ensure 
free  space,  or  to  pump  the  liquor  through  the 
whole  of  the  beans.  Both  methods  of  operating 
are  equally  commendable.  The  simplest  method 
of  dividing  up  the  ground  vanilla  pods  is  to  build 
them  up  in  layers  with  intervening  sections  of 
wood  wool ;  hut  this  procedure  does  not  facilitate 
unloading,  and  modern  workers  make  use  cf 
trays.  Most  manufacturers  have  evolved  platit 
of  their  own  design,  of  which  exact  details  are 
not  available,  though  the  construction  of  these 
is  known  to  he  similar  to  that  of  the  vertical 
cylindrical  autoclave  used  for  sterilising  food¬ 
stuffs.  Perforated  trays  are  employed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6  inches  in  dei)th  and  of  a  slightly  smaller 
diameter  than  the  containing  vessels,  and  they  are 
l)rovided  with  lugs  for  lifting  purposes  so  that 
they  can  he  hoisted  into  the  plant  by  means  of 
lifting  tackle.  The  small  free  space  around  the 
trays  is  sufficient  to  ensure  natural  circulation. 
The  best  temperature  of  extraction  is  about 
110°  I*'.,  the  plant  being  constructed  of  oak  or 
enamelled  iron.  The  beans  are  charged  and  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  top  cover,  and  the  saturated 
liquids  are  drawn  off  through  a  bottom  outlet. 

I  The  temi)erature  is  controlled  by  means  of  a 
water-jacket  supplied  from  a  hot-water  boiler 
when  enamelled  ware  is  employed,  the  regida- 
tion  being  effected  by  natural  circulation.  The 
time  of  extraction  by  this  type  of  plant  takes 
about  thirty  hours. 

A  variation  of  the  above  process  is  that  in 
which  the  extracting  liquors  are  circulated 
mechanically  by  means  of  a  pump.  The  modi¬ 
fications  then  necessary  are : 

1.  A  small  storage  vessel  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
tracting  vat. 

2.  A  small  pump  coupled  direct  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  vessel. 

The  pump  is  used  to  force  back  tbe  run  off  liquid 
into  the  extracting  vessel,  and  it  is  possible  with  this 
type  of  plant  to  use  larger  trays,  as  natural  circula¬ 
tion  is  then  completely  dispensed  with.  The  time  of 
operating  plant  of  this  nature  is  approximately 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  spent  vanilla  pods  are  washed  and  pressed  in 
the  manner  already  described.  The  loss  of  spirit 
varies  with  different  plants,  but  it  is  usually  about 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  used. 

Many  modifications  of  the  above  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  rate  of  extraction  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  raising  the  temperature,  but  the  maturing  pro¬ 
perties  are  thereby  impaired.  Low  grade  products. 
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especially  the  oleo  resins,  are  frequently  extracted  at 
boilinj^  temperature,  when  the  time  of  operating  is 
reduced  to  one  or  two  hours.  The  spirit  is  after¬ 
wards  recovered  by  distillation. 

.Maturing. 

The  flavour  of  all  vanilla  solutions  changes  on 
keeping.  I  he  extract  is  composed  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients  which  slowly  react 
with  each  other  and  finally 
form  stable  comjmunds. 

The  time  required  for  the 
main  change  is  two  to 
three  months,  hut  a  slow 
reaction  proceeds  for  a 
much  longer  period.  This 
maturing  process  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  mixed 
flavours. 

The  best  types  of  matur¬ 
ing  vessels  are  made  of  oak 
or  enamelled  iron.  (Hass 
and  earthenware  are  also 
used,  but  are  somewhat 
expensive  in  large  works. 

They  are  also  fragile  to 
handle.  Metals  of  all  ty])es 
must  he  rigidly  excluded, 
as  most  of  them  impair  the 
delicate  flavour  of  the 
materials.  Acid  resisting  enamelled  iron  is  i>erhaps 
the  most  practical  ware  to  use.  Wooden  vessels  are 
apt  to  leak,  due  to  shrinkage  of  the  staves,  although 
many  e.xtract  makers  use  them  exclusively.  .\ny  shape 
of  vessel  will  give  satisfactory  results,  but  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  one  furnished  with  draw  off  cocks  near 
the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  for  testing  purposes. 


Maturing  progresses  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of 
110°  F.  The  change  proceeds  effectively  at  lower 
temperatures  but  is  much  slower. 

The  final  product  should  have  the  same  flavour 
throughout  the  bulk.  It  should  have  a  clear  brown 
colour  and  should  not  be  harsh  in  flavour.  Sugar 
and  glycerine  are  frequently  added  to  assist  in  the 
maturing  process,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  these  products. 


Fortifying  and  Adulter¬ 
ating. 

.\ppro.ximately  20  per 
cent,  of  the  extracted 
vanilla  is  composed  of 
vanillin  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  remainder  con¬ 
sists  of  aromatic  resins 
and  materials  of  unknown 
constitution.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  flavour  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  is  due  to  the  latter  in¬ 
gredients.  and  no  synthetic 
sitbstitutes  are  known. 
.\dulteration  and  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  extracts  are  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  only  by 
the  addition  of  vanillin  and 
similar  aromatic  products,  of  which  the  best 

known  are  vanillin,  coumarin,  heliotropin,  ethyl 

vanillin,  and  tonquin  bean  extract.  Other  in¬ 

gredients  are  frequently  added  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  note  or  to  round  off  the  flavour,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  untouched  natural 

e.xtract. 


Glass  Lined  StoratJe  Tanks  for  Vanilla. 

\By  courtesy  of  Enamelled  Metal  Products  Corfu.,  Ltd.) 


Coffee  Dishes 


By  Christi.xe  McLe.w 


Coffee  Gelatine. 

Soften  2  tablespoonfuls  granulated  gelatine  in 
cold  water,  then  place  in  i  pint  boiling  milk  with 
\  cup  sugar.  Stir  until  the  mixture  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Add  5  tablespoonfuls  coffee  essence, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Turn  into  a  mould  which  has 
been  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  when  quite  cold 
remove  from  the  mould  and  garnish  with  whipped 
cream  and  thin  slices  of  orange. 

Coffee  Pie 

This  is  delicious  and  might  be  served  with  after¬ 
noon  tea.  Place  in  a  basin  3  ozs.  each  flour  and 
sugar  and  a  generous  pinch  salt.  Make  a  well  in  the 
centre  and  drop  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  .Add 

3  tablespoonfuls  coffee  essence  dissolved  in  i  cupful 
warm  milk,  stirring  all  the  time.  Turn  into  a  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20  minutes.  .Add 

4  tablespoonfuls  chopped  nuts  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  place  to  one  side 
and  allow  to  cool. 

Make  a  good  flaky  pastry,  roll  to  about  i  inch  in 
thickness,  and  cut  into  three  rounds  about  the  size 


of  a  medium-sized  plate.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  till 
brown  and  crisp. 

Sprinkle  the  coffee  mi.xture  liberally  on  each  round, 
place  the  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  garnish  with 
a  meringue  made  by  beating  together  the  white  of 
an  egg,  1  tablespoonful  sugar,  and  a  little  vanilla 
essence.  Sprinkle  with  shredded  coco-nut,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  j  hour. 

Coffee  Pudding. 

Place  in  a  warm  bowl  4  ozs.  sugar  and  2  ozs. 
butter,  beat  well,  then  add  i  well-beaten  egg.  Sieve 
in  a  separate  bowl  8  ozs.  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking- 
powder.  and  a  generous  pinch  salt,  and  add  very 
slowly  to  the  cream,  stirring  all  the  time.  Mix 
3  tablespoonfuls  coffee  essence  with  i  cupful  milk 
and  stir  into  the  mixture.  Turn  into  a  fire-proof 
bowl  and  steam  2A  hours. 

Serve  with  a  sauce  made  as  follows ;  Blend  in  a 
saucepan  i  oz.  cornflour  and  i  oz.  butter,  then  add 
I  cupbil  milk  and  2  tablespoonfuls  coffee  essence,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  5  minutes.  Pull  to  one  side 
of  the  stove  and  stir  in  i  oz.  sugar  and  a  few  drops 
vanilla  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
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CHRISTMAS  GOODS 

A  SELECTION  OF  METHODS  AND  RECIPES 

By  JAMES  STEWART 

The  author  is  senior  lecturer  and  demonstrator  at  the  National  Bakery  School,  London, 
and,  zoith  Edmund  B.  Bennion,  is  joint-author  of  a  book  entitled  “  Cake  Manufacture  and 
Small  Goods  Production  ”  {Leonard  Hill,  Ltd.,  1930),  zoliich  is  certainly  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  up-to-date  zoork  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  To  confectioners  and 
bakers  this  book  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  it  giz’cs  a  complctc’zvorking  knozvlcdgc  of  the 
materials  and  processes  that  are  employed  in  everyday  practice.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
section  on  “  Cake  Faults  and  Hozv  to  .{void  Them,"  zchich  alone  is  zoell  zvorth  the  price  of 
the  zoholc  book. 


'I'HR  CHRISTMAS  season  might  well  he  called  “the 
confectioner’s  harvest,”  for  it  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  above  all,  that  he  is  able,  by  exercising  his 
craftsmanship  and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of 
seasonable  fare,  to  attract  valuable  custom  which  can 
usually  he  retained  and  added  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
business.  Well-made  cakes,  tastefully  decorated  and 
displayed,  will  be  found  a  great  attraction  to  the 
public,  and  as  the  margin  of  profit  on  such  Christmas 
goods  as  these  is  considerably  larger  than  usual,  the 
confectioner  is  not  hampered  in  his  work  to  so  great 
an  extent  by  considerations  of  cost. 

Below  will  be  found  several  useful  recipes  and 
other  information  relating  to  the  production  of  the 
customary  seasonal  specialities.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  good  quality  and  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  go  hand-in-hand.  The  use  of 
second-grade  ingredients,  at  this  time  more  than 
ever,  is  almost  always  false  economy.  In  the  various 
grades  of  dried  fruit,  to  give  one  example,  prices  may 
differ  by  as  much  as  20s.  per  cwt.,  with  a  correspond¬ 


ing  temptation  towards  the  use  of  the  lower  grades, 
hut,  apart  from  the  less  cleaning  and  other  treatment 
required  by  the  better  descriptions  of  fruit,  their  finer 
appearance  and  general  superiority  render  their  use 
essential  wherever  quality  is  desired. 


A  Recipe  for  Mince.meat. 


This  is  one  of  the  items  that  should  be  prepared 
some  time  beforehand  in  readiness  for  the  seasonal 
trade.  To  those  who  wish  to  make  it.  either  for  use 
in  their  own  business  or  for  sale,  the  mixing  below 
will  he  found  very  satisfactory : 


12  Ihs.  minced  suet. 

24  lbs.  chopped  apples. 

30  lbs.  currants. 

30  lbs.  sultanas. 

4  lbs.  chopped  orange 
peel. 

4  li)s.  chopped  lemon  peel. 
20  lbs.  Demerara  sugar. 


2  ll)s.  ground  almonds. 

4  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

2  ozs.  ground  nutmeg. 
Zest  and  juice  of  24 
lemons. 

Zest  and  juice  of  20 
oranges. 

I  pint  brandy  or  rum. 
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After  the  suet  has  been  minced  the  apples  are 
chopped  and  the  peel  minced  finely,  all  the  injjjre- 
dients  then  being  well  mixed  together  and  stored  in 
well-covered  drums  or  jars.  It  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place  for  at  least  six  weeks  if  possible,  and  no 
flour  should  be  allowed  near  the  ingredients  during 
preparation,  otherwise  it  is  possible  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  occur,  which  is  undesirable. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  cheaper  mincemeat,  then 
more  apples  could  be  used,  up  to  36  lbs.,  the  ground 
almonds  and  the  oranges  and  lemons  being  omitted. 

CiiRisTM.^s  Puddings. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  good  Christmas 
puddings,  and  one  should  endeavour,  impossible,  to 
stimulate  the  demand  by  giving  good  value  in  this 
line. 

Of  the  two  recipes  given  here,  the  first  is  the 
better,  and  will  command  a  good  price,  owing  to  its 
undoubted  quality. 

( I ) 

10  lbs.  suet.  lA  lbs.  whole  or  split 

4  lbs.  flour.  j  almonds. 

2  ozs.  baking  powder.  ■  2  ozs.  salt. 

6  lbs.  breadcrumbs.  1  5  pints  eggs. 

6  lbs.  Demerara  sugar.  |  Zest  and  juice  of  16 

10  lbs.  currants.  |  lemons. 

10  lbs.  sultanas.  Zest  and  juice  of  16 

8  lbs.  raisins.  oranges. 

2  lbs.  mixed  peel.  1  i  lb.  golden  treacle. 

4  ozs.  mixed  spice.  1  2  quarts  old  beer. 

(-’) 

9  lbs.  suet.  2  lbs.  mixed  peel. 

6  lbs.  flour.  6  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

3  ozs.  baking  jiowder.  3  ozs.  cinnamon. 

12  lbs.  breadcrumbs.  3  ozs.  salt. 

10  lbs.  Demerara  sugar.  5  pints  eggs. 

12  lbs.  currants.  i  lb.  golden  treacle. 

12  lbs.  sultanas.  3  pints  milk. 

10  lbs.  raisins.  I  2  quarts  old  beer. 

-All  the  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  blended 
to  insure  an  even  distribution,  and  the  mix  then 
weighed  into  greased  bowls  or  basins  to  be  boiled  or 
steamed. 

Instead  of  using  old  beer  in  the  puddings,  a  pint  of 
brandy  or  rum  is  occasionally  used  to  enhance  the 
flavour,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  a  nicely  flavoured 
pudding  containing  no  alcoholic  liquor  at  all.  but 
more  milk  must  then  be  used  to  moisten  the  in¬ 
gredients. 

The  puddings  should  be  cooked  in  well-greased 
enamel  or  earthenware  basins,  filled  with  the  mixture 
to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  top  to 
allow  for  expansion  during  cooking.  After  filling, 
level  off  the  puddings  and  cover  completely  with  a 
round  of  greased  paper.  Pieces  of  calico  are  then 
tied  tightly  round  each  basin  as  a  cover  and  to  form 
a  handle  for  lifting  purposes.  The  puddings  should 
be  boiled  or  steamed  for  at  least  two  hours  for  i-lb. 
puddings  and  four  hours  for  2A-lb.  luiddings,  and 
longer  in  proportion  to  size. 

Basins  are  sometimes  replaced  by  greaseproof 
paper,  which  should  be  tough,  folded  double,  slightly 


damped,  and  dusted  with  flour.  The  puddings  are 
weighed  off  at  i  lb.  each  and  placed  in  the  paper,  the 
corners  of  which  are  folded  in  and  tied  round  with 
thread.  When  placed  in  the  vessel  of  boiling  water 
or  steamer,  space  should  be  allowed  between  each 
for  swelling,  and  boiling  or  steaming  carried  on  for 
two  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  When  cooked  the 
puddings  may  be  suspended  from  hooks  to  allow 
paper  to  dry,  though  they  should  not  touch  each 
other.  The  outer  paper  should  be  removed  when 
they  are  dry.  When  required  for  sale  the  puddings 
are  wrapped  up  in  a  large  sheet  of  tough,  white 
greaseproof  paper  and  tied  with  a  coloured  ribbon. 
The  corners  of  the  paper  should  be  left  to  form  a 
peak  above  the  pudding.  Pieces  of  holly  may  be 
fixed  on  the  ribbon  as  an  additional  attraction. 

Christmas  Cakes. 

Various  recipes  can  be  used  for  the  production  of 
cakes  which,  by  the  use  of  suitable  decorations,  can 
be  termed  Christmas  cakes,  but  one  usually  thinks  of 
these  seasonable  goods  as  being  of  a  highly  fruited 
nature,  though  some  customers,  being  unable  to 
afford  these,  liave  to  turn  to  those  of  greater  bulk, 
though  containing  less  fruit. 

The  fruit  used  should  be  bright,  fleshy,  and  well 
cleaned,  free  from  stalks  and  stones.  If  it  is  not  so, 
then  it  not  only  spoils  the  colour  and  look  of  the 
cakes,  but  also  injures  the  confectioner’s  reputation. 

The  flour  should  be  soft  and  of  good  colour,  while 
the  sugar  should  not  be  coarse  in  grain,  but  fine  and 
easily  creamed.  In  lightly  fruited  cakes,  where  a 
bright  colour  is  required,  good  castor  sugar  should 
be  used,  but  in  heavy  fruited  cakes,  where  a  dark 
colour  is  desirable,  a  dark  brown  Barbadoes  or 
Demerara  sugar  is  necessary. 

The  fats  used  should  include  a  proportion  of  butter 
in  the  best  cakes,  which  should  have  good  creaming 
properties.  As  a  general  rule,  half  of  the  fat  should 
i)e  butter,  but  in  the  best  cakes  this  proportion  can 
be  increased  to  three-quarters,  the  remainder  being 
compound  fat,  which  helps  to  make  the  creaming 
process  easier.  In  the  cheaper  cakes  margarine  and 
compound  fat  will  give  satisfaction.  The  eggs  used 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  good  aeration  of  the 
batters,  and  though  either  shell  eggs  or  frozen  eggs 
may  be  employed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  latter 
are  defrosted  properly  and  heated  to  about  70“  F. 
Iiefore  addition  to  the  batters.  In  this  way  only  will 
the  best  results  be  obtained. 

The  two  following  recipes  can  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  cakes  that  will  be  of  good  appearance, 
flavour,  texture,  and  moist-keeping  properties,  pro¬ 
vided  that  proper  care  is  taken  in  manufacture : 

( I ) 

9  lbs.  butter.  8  lbs.  raisins. 

3  lbs.  compound  fat.  8  lbs.  mixed  peel. 

6  lbs.  castor  sugar.  2  lbs.  split  almonds. 

6  lbs.  brown  sugar.  lA  lbs.  ground  almonds. 

12  pints  eggs.  6  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

16  lbs.  flour.  Zest  and  juice  of  12 

1 1  ozs.  baking  powder.  lemons. 

16  lbs.  currants.  Black  Jack. 

14  lbs.  sultanas. 
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(2) 

9  lbs.  butter. 

3  lbs.  compound  fat. 

7  lbs.  castor  sug^ar. 

7  lbs.  brown  suj^ar. 

12  pints  eggs. 

18  lbs.  flour. 

3  ozs.  baking  powder. 

12  lbs.  currants. 

12  lbs.  sultanas. 

3  lbs.  cherries. 

4  lbs.  mixed  peel. 

li  lbs.  ground  almonds. 

6  ozs.  mixed  spice. 

Lemon  essence. 

1  pint  milk. 

The  fats  should  be 
creamed  with  the  castor 
sugar  and  the  brown 
sugar,  next  creaming  in 
the  eggs,  followed  by  the 
flavourings.  The  sifted 
flour  and  baking  ])owder 
are  gently  mixed  in, 
and.  lastly,  the  fruit  is 
added  while  clearing  the 
batters.  These  cakes 

should  be  baked  in  a  cool 
oven  and  subsequently  stored  for  some  time  to 
mature.  The  second  mixing,  not  being  so  heavy  with 
fruit  as  the  first,  will  give  a  much  bulkier  cake, 
weight  for  weight. 

These  cakes  can  be  sold  by  the  pound  just  as  they 
are  baked,  but  more  often  the  tops  are  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  almond  paste  and  fondant,  royal  icing. 


or  some  other  form  of 
decoration,  about  6  ozs.  of 
almond  paste  being  usually 
required  for  each  pound  of 
cake. 

In  order  to  make  almond 
icing  for  these  cakes,  the 
following  ingredients  are 
required : 

7  lbs.  sugar. 

1  lb.  glucose. 

2  pints  water. 

Egg  colour. 

5  lbs.  ground  almonds. 

12  egg  yolks. 

3 

i  glass  orange  flower 
water. 

1  glass  brandy. 

The  sugar,  water,  and 
glucose  are  boiled  to  240° 
F.,  then  the  egg  colour, 
orange  flower  water,  and 
brandy  are  added;  next 
the  ground  almonds  are 
stirred  in,  and,  lastly,  the 
egg  yolks  and  eggs,  which 
have  been  slightly  wbisked  together.  All  is  mixed 
well  together  and  poured  on  to  the  top  of  the  cakes, 
which  should  have  a  thick  paper  band  around  them 
to  hold  the  paste  in  position.  The  paste  should  flow 
level  when  the  cakes  are  tapped,  and  it  should  set 
firm  and  taste  nice  and  mellow.  The  cakes  are  now 
ready  for  decorating  as  required. 


Rail  Rates  {continued  from  f'agc  358). 


the  destination.  The  new  order  provided  for  all  figures 
being  “  station  to  station  ”  rates — that  is,  no  amounts 
for  collection  and  delivery  were  included,  as  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  separate  charges.  This  was 
all  very  well  for  standard  rates  where  the  collection 
and  delivery  amount  could  be  ascertained,  but  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  charges  the  cartage  was  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rate  and  could  not  be  analysed.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  continue  exceptional 
rates  as  C  and  I)  figures.  To  a  firm  which  under¬ 
takes  its  own  cartage  this  is  rather  a  drawback,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  still  necessary  to  pay  a  rebate  for  the 
cartage  of  goods  which  are  carried  at  exceptional 
quotations,  but  not  for  any  which  are  handled  under 
standard  rates.  As  things  stand  now  the  railways 
cannot  bring  into  use  exceptional  rates  which  are 
more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  corresponding 
standard  figures  unless  they  have  the  consent  of  the 
Rates  Tribunal,  but  so  far  the  sanction  of  this  body 
has  been  freely  granted,  so  that  the  restriction  is 
more  apparent  than  real. 

As  it  is  not  usual  to  grant  exceptional  rates  unless 
a  substantial  amount  of  traffic  is  involved,  a  means 
of  securing  these  lower  quotations  for  moderate 
quantities  of  goods  is  found  in  the  “  list  ”  rate. 


which  is  formed  by  banding  together  a  number  of 
similar  goods  under  a  common  heading.  By  itself 
lemon  peel  might  never  justify  an  exceptional  rate, 
but  place  it  with  preserves,  dried  eggs,  dried  fruit, 
condensed  milk,  and  dried  milk,  to  form  the  “  pre¬ 
serves  ”  list,  and  a  lower  charge  is  at  once  justified. 
I'he  provisions  list  accommodates  butter,  cheese, 
dripping,  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  together  with 
preserves  of  fish,  fruit,  meat,  and  provisions,  so  that 
a  rate  noted  for  provisions  automatically  applies  to 
these  commodities.  Groceries  covering  two  lists 
under  the  letters  G  and  H  respectively  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  caramel  (burnt  sugar),  fish,  glucose,  grain, 
grease,  meals,  molasses,  oils,  saccharum,  salt, 
sugar,  treacle,  vinegar,  baking-powder,  blanc-mange 
powder,  cacao  butter,  chicory,  cocoa,  cocoa  beans, 
coffee,  egg  powders,  farina,  gravy  salt,  lard  and 
lard  substitutes,  and  nuts.  Another  advantage  of  the 
list  rate  is  that  it  facilitates  the  checking  of  rates 
and  accounts  as  one  quotation  may  cover  a  dozen 
or  more  kinds  of  goods. 

If  conscientiously  carried  out,  some  attention  to 
classification  matters  and  exceptional  rates  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  lead  to  worthwhile  economies,  as  these  are 
the  salient  factors  in  rail  transport. 
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Rail  Rates  and  Charges :  Effect  upon  Food 

Manufacture 

By  the  late  J.  W.  PARKER,  A.M.lnst.T. 


THE  EFI'ECT  of  carriaj^e  costs  upon  the  raw 
material  and  finished  products  of  food  manufacture 
is  easily  ascertained  when  road  transport  is  used,  but 
is  not  so  apparent  where  rail  transport  is  resorted  to, 
owinj^  to  the  latter  method  of  charf^ing  being  very 
much  more  complicated.  As  far  as  possible  the  rail¬ 
ways  endeavour  to  base  their  charges  upon  the  value 
of  the  goods,  a  process  which  results  in  very  low 
charges  upon  coal  and  relatively  high  rates  on,  say, 
spices.  They  approach  the  problem  by  means  of  a 
classification  of  goods  volume,  which  divides  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  range  of  transportable  goods  into 
twenty-one  divisions,  each  with  an  appropriate 
“  standard  ”  rate.  This  classification  does  not 
actually  fix  the  amount  to  be  charged,  but  it  docs 
determine  the  relativity  of  each  commodity.  Flour, 
for  instance,  is  always  charged  a  lower  rate  than 
confectionery,  simply  because  the  former  is  in  class  8. 
whilst  the  latter  is  in  class  15.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  class  i  carries  the  lowest  rate,  a  continuous 
increase  being  noted  until  class  Ji  is  reached.  Whilst 
value  is  an  important  factor  in  classification,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account,  such  as  packing,  weight,  condition  of  the 
goods,  liability  to  damage,  and  bulk  in  proportion 
to  weight.  The  absence  or  presence  of  any  of  these 
factors  often  causes  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  be 
in  several  different  divisions,  as  the  following  in¬ 
stances  show  : 

Class. 

Sugar  in  casks,  cases,  or  iron  drums  ...  11 

..  in  boxes  in  crates  ...  ...  ...  14 

In  this  example  the  packing  has  an  obvious  in¬ 
fluence.  In  nearly  all  instances  goods  in  crates  or 
hampers  are  in  a  higher  class  than  when  cases  or 
drums  are  used.  There  are.  however,  exceptions, 
such  as : 

Class. 

Liquid  eggs  or  egg-yolk  in  casks  or  iron 
drums  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

Liquid  eggs  or  egg-yolk  in  tins  in  cases  or 
crates  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

In  the  classification  of  fish  the  condition  of  the 
commodity  has  to  be  taken  into  account : 

Class. 

ImsIi  thoroughly  cured,  in  brine  or  dried  ...  13 

.,  partially  cured  ...  ...  ...  16 

..  frozen  in  cases  ...  ...  ...  16 

The  size  of  the  vessel  or  container  is  responsible 
for  a  change  of  one  division  or  more,  as  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  cordials  shows : 


Class. 


Cordials  in  casks  ...  ...  16 

,,  in  cases  ...  ...  18 

,,  in  hampers  ...  18 

in  2-gallon  jars  ...  19  rf 

in  7-gallon  jars  ...  20  d 


With  some  commodities  a  percentage  division  of 
the  constituent  materials  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  foods  being  a  case  in  point : 

Class. 

Foods  from  cereals  and/or  milk  and/or  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  com¬ 
modities  in  classes  18  or  19  ...  ...  16 

Foods  more  than  30  per  cent.  ...  ...  18 

otherwise,  compound  ...  ...  18 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  examples  will  indicate 
the  necessity  for  clearly  and  fully  describing  all  goods 
on  the  railway  consignment  note.  If,  for  instance, 
the  description  “  cordials  ”  be  used,  the  railways  may 
charge  class  20  rates,  whereas  class  16  may  be  the 
correct  figure. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  car¬ 
riers  to  charge  the  lowest  rate  in  the  absence  of  a 
full  description:  in  fact,  in  their  own  interests  they 
are  more  likely  to  secure  the  highest  rate  in  all 
doubtful  instances.  The  classification  is  a  statutory 
document  which  cannot  be  altered  by  the  railways 
without  sanction  from  that  court  of  law,  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal.  Until  recently  the  companies  could 
reduce  the  classification  of  any  commodity  at  will, 
and  as  such  a  concession  was  the  equivalent  of  an 
all-round  lowering  of  rates  it  was  a  much  sought 
after  privilege. 

.\ny  person  has  a  legal  right  to  examine  the  classi¬ 
fication  at  any  goods  station  without  payment.  Copies 
can  also  be  bought  for  2s.  6d.  from  the  railways  or 
Railway  Clearing  House,  Seymour  Street,  Euston 
Square.  N.W.  i. 

Whilst  goods  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  may  be  forwarded  in  large  or  small  quantities 
without  restriction,  commodities  in  the  lower  parts 
are  subject  to  minimum  waggon  loads  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

Classes  1-6  ...  ...  6  tons  per  truck 

,,  7-  9  ...  ...  4  ,,  ,,  ,, 

.,  lo-ii  ...  ...  2  ,,  ,, 

Where  less  than  the  stipulated  weight  is  tendered, 
charges  are  raised  as  follows : 
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Class. 

Under  6  but  not  under  4  tons  ...  ...  7 

4  but  not  under  2  tons  ...  ...  10 

..  2  tons  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 


The  effect  is,  if,  say,  4  tons  of  flour  are  forwarded 
the  usual  class  8  rates  are  levied,  but  should  only 
I  ton  be  fortbcominj.^,  then  the  charge  automatically 
goes  up  to  class  12.  The  advantage  of  consigning 
large  lots  will  thus  he  apparent.  This  stipulation  in 
certain  events  is  also  found  higher  up  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  : 


Raspberries  and  strawberries  to  jam  manufac¬ 
turers  : 


Class. 


In  tubs :  4  tons  ...  ...  ...  12 

2  tons  ...  ...  ...  14 

less  ...  ...  ...  16 

In  trays  :  4  tons...  ...  ...  13 

2  tons...  ...  ...  15 

less  ...  ...  ...  17 

Otherwise  ...  ...  ...  18 


One  important  distinction  may  here  he  noted. 
Whereas  the  lower  divisions  require,  say,  4-ton 
waggon  loads,  the  fruit  example  calls  for  4  tons 
only — that  is  to  say,  lots  instead  of  loads.  In  other 
words,  were  flour  sent  it  would  have  to  he  loaded  to 
the  extent  of  4  tons  per  truck,  whereas  it  is  sufficient 
to  tender  4  tons  of  fruit,  even  if  three  waggons  were 
required.  In  the  illustration  of  fruit  the  influence  of 
packing  will  be  noticed. 


Rates. 

The  classification  disposed  of,  an  examination  of 
actual  rates  may  be  made.  Standard  rates  have  equal 
mileage  figures  in  the  sense  that  a  50-mile  journey 
for  the  same  kind  of  goods  costs  the  same  whether 
it  be  in  Cornwall  or  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  is 
a  new  principle,  as  until  recently  there  were  appreci¬ 
able  differences  in  this  respect.  Under  the  old  system, 
also,  all  rates  were  shown  in  the  station  rate-hooks. 
These  hooks  were  and  still  are  available  for  the 
inspection  of  any  person  desiring  rates  information, 
the  law  placing  an  obligation  on  the  companies  by 
which  free  examination  of  the  volume  was  secured 
to  all  interested  parties.  Under  the  present  system 
standard  rates  are  no  longer  shown  in  the  hooks,  the 
figures  having  to  he  ol)tained  by  calculation  or 
through  the  assistance  of  the  general  Xo.  i  scale 
of  standard  charges  which,  like  the  rate-hooks,  can 
he  consulted  without  charge  at  any  station.  If 
desired,  copies  can  be  purchased  for  is.  each.  This 
.schedule  shows  the  correct  chargeable  amount  for 
each  of  the  21  classes  for  every  mile  from  6  to  800, 
so  that  once  the  distance  between  any  two  points  is 
known,  finding  the  actual  rate  is  a  simple  matter. 
Any  standard  rate  can  he  built  up  or  analysed  by 
means  of  the  general  scale,  the  following  being  an 
illustration.  The  two  essentials  of  a  rate  are  the 
mileage  charge  and  the  terminals,  the  latter  being 
the  sum  raised  for  the  truck  and  services  involved. 
Taking  i  ton  of  fruit  pulp  from  A  to  B,  the  classi¬ 
fication  book  shows  13  to  he  the  correct  division, 
whilst  the  rate-hook  gives  the  distance  as  80  miles, 
thus : 


Terminals,  forwarding  end  : 

s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Station  terminal  ... 

^  3 

Loading  ... 

8 

Covering... 

A 

- 

•  - 

Convevance ; 

20  miles  at  q  o^d.  per  mile  ... 

6  9 

30  miles  at  2  -85d . 

7  ih 

30  miles  at  2-4od . 

6  0 

!9  I 

A 

Terminals,  destination  end  : 

Station  terminal  ... 

■  -  5 

Uncovering 

2i 

Unloading 

8 

3 

A 

0 

A 

as 

£i  0 

u 

Certain  commodities  are  allowed  a 

reduction 

in 

the  rate  if  thev  are  voluntarilv  c 

onsigned  at  owners’ 

risk.  Essences  provide  an  example  : 

Class. 

hXsences  in  casks  or  iron 

drums  . 

..  16 

,.  in  cases  or  hampers 

...  18 

,,  in  2-gallon  jars 

..  19  (/ 

,,  in  carbovs 

. .  20  It 

If  contained  in  jars  and  sent  at  owners’  risk,  a 
reduction  of  6}  per  cent,  is  obtainable,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  to  I2i  per  cent,  under  the  h  allowance  for 
carboys.  All  articles  which  are  eligible  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  are  marked  with  the  letters  a  to  //, 
the  percentage  being  as  follows:  a,  2h\  b,  3^;  c,  5: 
(i.  6]  ;  e,  yi;  /,  8f ;  g,  10;  and  Ii,  12U  The  point  to 
be  considered  here  is  whether  the  saving  in  rate  more 
than  balances  the  increased  liability  which  falls  on 
the  trader  who  takes  advantage  of  this  concession. 
A  little  experience,  however,  will  generally  prove 
the  advisability  of  using  the  percentage  reductions. 

Although  the  usefulness  of  standard  rates  must 
be  admitted,  the  other  variety  known  as  exceptional 
charges  is  of  greater  importance.  This  kind  of  rate 
is  given  for  large  quantities  or  regular  forwardings, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  traders’  bargain  charge,  so  that 
no  one  dealing  with  any  quantity  of  traffic  can 
afford  to  overlook  it.  The  chief  considerations  affect¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  these  quotations  are  the  waggon 
load,  regularity  and  extent  of  the  traffic,  liability  to 
damage,  need  for  fostering  certain  goods,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  competition  of  other  means  of 
transport.  Between  ports,  very  favourable  excep¬ 
tional  charges  have  been  in  force  for  many  years  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  coastal  shipping,  but 
during  recent  times  road  transport  has  affected  the 
rating  structure  in  a  marked  degree. 

Unlike  standard  charges,  exceptional  figures  are 
found  in  the  station  rate-book,  there  being  no  need 
for  calculations  or  schedules. 

Under  the  old  system  it  was  usual  to  quote  both 
exceptional  and  what  were  the  equivalent  of  standard 
rates  as  “  collected  and  delivered  ”  figures — that  is, 
in  addition  to  the  rail  charge,  an  amount  was  included 
for  collection  at  the  forwarding  end  and  delivery  at 

(Contiinicd  on  page  356-) 
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Baking  with  Glycerine 

By  J.  BOYD 

.1  f'rcz’ioiis  article  ( Foou  Manufacture,  Xoz'cinbcr,  19J9.  /•.  3J8J  from  the  pen  of  this 
author,  on  the  use  of  glycerine  as  an  ingredient  in  cakes,  exeited  considerable  interest, 
and  he  has  responded  by  contributing  a  further  article  on  the  subject. 


ASKLI)  OUI  I'E  recently  why  it  was  that  certain 
tirms.  and  one  in  particular,  could  obtain  such  high 
prices  for  cakes  during  this  alleged  trade  depression, 
the  author  could  supply  only  one  possible  answer — 
and  that  was  ”  Ouality*!’*  The  cakes  referred  to  sell 
at  from  Js.  8d.  to  4s.  per  lb.  and  have  a  great  sale, 
and  a  standard  quality  is  maintained  all  the  year 
round.  Added  to  this,  the  cakes,  cut  through  the 
centre,  are  shown  to  best  advantage  in  a  suitably 
equipped  window — that  is  to  say,  one  from  which  all 
dust  and  other  injurious  materials  are  rigorously  ex¬ 
cluded.  Moreover,  the  window  does  not  have  the 
overcrowded  appearance  prevalent  with  many 
traders.  Twelve,  and  occasionally  more,  varieties 
are  e.xhibited.  and  they  always  have  a  fresh,  moist 
appearance  that  is  most  inviting  to  the  eye,  and,  as 
we  know,  a  flavour  that  is  most  appealing  to  the 
palate.  Intending  customers,  after  entering  this 
shop,  are  confronted  with  dozens  of  similai  cakes 
e.xhibited  in  artistic-looking  glass  cases.  The  price 
of  the  cakes  is  clearly  shown  on  neat  little  tags  of 
uniform  design,  but  of  various  pleasing  colours.  By 
the  time  this  article  is  published,  orders  for  hundreds 
of  these  cakes  will  have  been  booked,  and  several 
hundreds  will  have  been  despatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  so  that  they  will  arrive  at  their  destina¬ 
tions  in  time  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities. 
.A.11  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
cakes  are  naturally  of  the  best;  Empire  butter,  fruits, 
and  fresh  eggs  are  used  in  preference  to  all  others, 
and,  in  addition,  glycerine  is  an  important  ingredient. 

The  latter,  possessing  great  hygroscopic  pro¬ 
perties.  is  most  valuable  to  cake  makers,  and 
.ilthough  it  has  not  the  sweetness  of  sugar,  yet 
fundamentally  it  is  in  the  same  class.  Having  a  very 
high  boiling-point,  it  does  not  evaporate  during  the 
baking  process — a  fact  which  to  the  cake  maker  is 
of  very  great  importance,  as  it  really  means  a  saving 
of  several  pounds  sterling  on  his  day’s  output  of  the 
baked  product. 

Experimenting  along  these  lines,  we  found  that 
cakes  containing  a  percentage  of  the  very  finest  cake 
glycerine,  after  being  baked,  actually  gained  slightly 
in  weight  during  their  brief  sojourn  in  the  store¬ 
house  adjacent  to  the  despatch  department.  This  was 
due  to  the  glycerine  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air  and  retaining  it.  thus  preventing  the  cakes  from 
acquiring  a  “  stale  ”  appearance.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  flavour  and  “mellowing”  of  cakes 
are  brought  into  prominence  when  glycerine  is  used 
in  correct  proportions.  The  men  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  cakes  work  under  strictly 
hygienic  conditions  and  are  paid  high  wages.  The 
bakeries,  tiled  throughout,  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  by  men  engaged  especially  for  the  work.  Once 
a  week,  everything  movable  is  lifted  from  the  floors. 


placed  on  the  long  tables,  and  each  room  is  hosed 
out  with  a  plentiful  supi)ly  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
thus  exterminating  any  mice  or  vermin  that  might  be 
about.  W  hen  the  floors  are  dried,  all  materials  and 
utensils  are  replaced  in  their  allotted  positions,  ready 
for  the  men  starting  work  again  in  the  morning. 
Eactory  inspectors  are  welcomed — which  cannot  be 
said  for  all  places  used  for  l)aking  purposes,  although 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  late  years. 

rhe  cakes  are  made  in  what  are  known  as  i6-lb. 
beatings.  The  most  modern  types  of  machines  are 
used  for  the  beating  process. 

Sultana  Cakes. 

16  lbs.  butter 
16  lbs.  sugar 
ib  pints  fresh  eggs 
1  lb.  glycerine 
3-’  lbs.  finest  sultanas 
jy  lbs.  soft  flour 
1  lb.  jiatent  flour 

Butter,  sugar,  and  glycerine  are  placed  in  the 
machine,  whicli  is  then  started  on  slow  speed  and 
allowed  to  continue  till  the  materials  have  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  soft  enough  to  allow 
the  machine  to  be  put  on  to  quick  speed,  being 
stopped  periodically  so  that  the  butter  mixture  may 
be  scraped  from  sides  of  the  machine  with  a  clean 
palette  knife.  The  machines  are  fitted  with  safety 
lids — i.c.,  the  lids  are  automatically  locked  whilst  the 
machines  are  in  motion.  A  small  sliding  door  on 
top  of  lid  allows  sufficient  space  for  eggs  and  flour 
to  be  added  whilst  the  machine  is  running.  WTen 
the  butter,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  creamed,  the  eggs  are 
gradually  poured  through  the  aperture  in  the  lid. 
until  they  are  all  absorbed.  With  the  last  lot  of 
eggs,  about  4  lbs.  of  the  flour  are  also  added,  the 
whole  being  then  well  beaten.  When  ready,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  machine  are  emptied  into  a  small  wooden 
trough  made  for  the  purpose.  The  trough  is  then 
wheeled  away,  lifted  on  to  a  stand  of  a  height  suit¬ 
able  for  convenience  of  workers,  who  mix  in  the 
fruit,  then  the  remainder  of  the  flour.  The  batter  is 
then  scaled  into  suitable  sized  cake  tins  (previously 
lined  with  paper),  spread  smooth  on  top  with  a 
palette  knife  and  passed  along  to  the  waiting  ovens, 
where  competent  ovensmen  take  charge  of  them  till 
they  are  baked.  This  routine  is  carried  on  till  all 
the  ovens  are  filled  with  cakes. 


Fruit  Cakes. 

Same  recipe  as  for  sultana,  the  fruit  only  being 
changed  to . 
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U)  Ihs.  sultanas 
20  11  )s.  currants 
I  lb.  orange  peel,  cut  small 
1  11).  lemon  peel,  cut  small 
1  lb.  citron  i)eel.  minced 

Valencia  Cake. 

16  lbs.  butter 
16  lbs.  sugar 
1  lb.  glycerine 
16  pints  fresh  eggs 
3J  lbs.  cut  orange  peel 
jS  lbs.  soft  flour 
1  glass  orange  flower  water 

Method. — As  for  sultana  cake. 

Xotc. — 'I'he  cut  peel  used  for  these  cakes  is  of  the 
soft,  moist  variety  as  su[)i)lied  by  the  manufacturers; 
before  adding  the  peel  to  the  batter  it  is  best  to  mix 
the  peel  with  i)art  of  the  flour,  thus  obviating  any 
chance  of  the  fruit  appearing  in  the  finished  cakes  as 
unsightly  lumps. 

Dark  Fruit  Cakes. 

16  lbs.  butter 
16  lbs.  sugar 
I  lb.  glycerine 
lb  ])ints  fresh  eggs 
40  lbs.  currants 
20  lbs.  sultanas 
4  lbs.  orange  peel,  cut 
4  lbs.  lemon  peel,  cut 
4  lbs.  citron  peel,  minced 
4  ozs.  mixed  spice 

4  ozs.  ground  cinnamon 

5  lbs.  ground  almonds 
Rind  and  juice  of  8  oranges 
Rind  and  juice  of  8  lemons 

4  glasses  of  rum 
JO  lbs.  soft  flour 
1  oz.  baking  powder — 2x  i 

Mi.x  the  rum  with  the  fruit  and  allow  to  lie  over¬ 
night;  this  will  give  the  fruit  a  nice  bright  appearance 
in  the  finished  cake.  These  heavy  fruited  cakes  must 
not  be  baked  in  too  warm  an  oven.  'Fhe  glycerine  is 
at  times  mixed  with  the  fruit  along  with  the  rum. 
For  a  cheaiier  grade  cake,  use  : 

8  lbs.  butter 
8  lbs.  cake  margarine 
i8.[;  lbs.  sugar 
I  lb.  glycerine 
loi  pints  eggs 
24  lbs.  soft  Hour 
3  ozs.  powder — 2  x  i 
3b  lbs.  currants 
22  lbs.  sultanas 
14  lbs.  mixed  peel,  cut  small 
3  ozs.  ground  ginger 
3  ozs.  ground  cinnamon 
3  ozs.  ground  nutmeg 
I  oz.  ground  cloves 
1  oz.  ground  coriander  seeds 
5I  pints  milk 

Same  method  as  for  other  cakes. 


The  Soviet  Canning  Industry 

The  Council  of  Labour  and  Defence  issued  in  July 
of  last  year  instructions  about  the  preparation  of  ;i 
Five-Vear  Plan  for  the  canning  industry  (according 
to  an  article  appearing  in  Economic  Life  of  June  28, 
1930).  flowever,  owing  to  lack  of  efficiency  of  the 
organisations  involved,  no  definite  plans  have  so  far 
been  evolved.  According  to  existing  information, 
the  canning  industry  of  Soviet  Russia  is  to  increase 
its  production  by  1932-1933  to  four  billion  cans  of 
400  grams  (about  14  ounces)  each.  In  1933-1934  the 
output  of  this  industry  is  ex])ected  to  reach  six  billion 
cans.  'I'he  f'cr  capita  consumption  of  food  of  all 
kinds  in  .Soviet  Russia  is  now  very  low.  and  with  the 
improvement  of  standards  of  living  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  the  consumption 
figures  will  be  greater.  'I'he  development  of  the 
public  feeding  institutions  will  require  complete  re¬ 
organisation  of  food  supplying  and  of  the  canning 
industry  as  well.  Therefore,  in  the  future,  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  of  Soviet  Russia  must  reorganise  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  greater  share  of  canned 
food. 

As  yet,  vegetables  occupy  ;i  very  subordinate  i)lace 
in  the  diet  of  the  Russian  peo])le.  The  assortment  of 
vegetables  is  very  small,  and  the  use  of  nutritious 
types,  as  ])eas.  beans,  sweet-corn,  asparagus,  spinach, 
etc.,  is  very  limited. 

I'he  desires  of  the  “  Xarpit  "  (organisation  in 
charge  of  public  feeding)  and  the  prospect  of  the 
export  of  canned  goods  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  pre])aration  of  production  plans. 
By  the  end  of  the  five-year  ])eriod  it  is  expected  that 
the  out])Ut  of  the  Soviet  canning  industry  will  consist 
of  the  following:  'Fomatoes.  24  per  cent.;  all  other 
vegetables.  25  per  cent.-:  meat.  19  per  cent.:  fruits, 
b  per  cent.:  fish.  18  ])er  cent.;  condensed  milk.  5  per 
cent.;  and  all  others.  3  per  cent. 

'File  anticipated  growth  of  the  canning  industry 
will  be  possible  only  if  agriculture,  which  sujiplies 
this  industry  with  materials,  is  reorganised.  First, 
the  collective  farm  devoted  entirely  to  canning  will 
be  the  principal  source  of  siqijily.  Diversification  of 
crops  will  permit,  it  is  stated,  the  lengthening  of  the 
canning  .season.  'Fhe  growing  of  vegetables  for 
marketing  fresh  or  for  preserving  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  large  centres  of 
population.  'Fhe  remote  areas,  such  as  North 
Caucasus.  Kazakstan.  Middle  and  Lower  Volga,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  should  be  adajited  to 
the  canning  industry.  It  is  planned  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  for  the  standardisation  of  vegetables  and  the 
study  of  vegetables  new  to  Soviet  Russia.  This  work 
will  be  very  im])ortant  in  solving  such  questions  as 
the  lengthening  of  the  canning  season,  better  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  canning  equii)ment.  and  lowering  of  costs 
and  selling  prices. 
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Book  Reviews 


/•'/(d’o/H/iitf  Materials.  Stiliiral  and  Synthetic.  By  A.  Cliirko, 
I'.C'.S.  P|).  xxi+ih().  II  illustrations.  Oxford  L'niver- 

sit\  Press,  London.  n)’2.  Price  8s.  (id. 

'I'his  book  is  divided  into  four  sections  :  the  first  deals  with 
spices,  condinients,  ami  miscellaneous  vt  j*etahle  and  animal 
llavourina  bodies;  the  second  with  essential  oils;  the  thiril 
with  lloral,  fruit,  and  compounded  flavours;  and  the  fourth 
with  odorous  chemical  products.  The  book  opens  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  sense  of  taste.  In  the  first  section  the  various 
spices  and  condiments  are  treated  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
in  each  instance  particulars  of  analytical  constants  and  micro- 
examination  ari'  f^iven.  Section  two  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  prejiaration  and  analvsis  of  essential  oils,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  b\  a  systematic  survey  of  the  essential  oils.  'I'eriiene- 
less  and  sesquiterpeneless  oils  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  \’I1. 
.Section  III.  includes  chapters  on  the  preparation  of  floral 
perfumi  >,  natural  fruit  products  (fruit  juices  and  syrups),  and 
compounded  flavours.  Section  IN',  discusses  odorous  chemi¬ 
cal  products  under  the  heading's  of  alcohols,  phenols,  alde- 
Indes,  esters,  and  various  unclassified  odorous  bodies.  .Nlto- 
}<ether,  the  matter  is  well  arranf»ed  for  ready  reference,  and 
the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  foodstuffs  laboratory. 

.•Ill  Index  to  the  Chemical  Action  of  Micto-orfianisms  on  the 
Son-Xitrofienons  t)rganic  Compounds.  By  Ellis  I. 
I'Tilmer,  Ph.I).,  Professor  of  Biophysical  Chemistry, 
low.'i  .State  Collef»e,  and  C.  H.  Werkman,  Ph.D.,  .\sso- 
ciate  Professor  of  Bacteriolo}4y,  Iowa  State  Collef'e,  and 
•Vssistant  Chief  in  Bacterioloiiy,  low.i  .Nj'ricultural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station.  Pp.  .xiii-t-  H)8.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and 
Cox,  London.  1030.  Price  20s. 

I'his  is  a  surve\  of  the  chemicals  w  hich  have  been  rejiorted 
as  produced  by  the  ai  tion  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds  on 
v.arious  substrates.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  cite 
references  involving*  a  varietv  of  orj*anisms,  substrates,  jiro- 
duct>,  and  authorities,  to  j^ixe  a  cross  section  of  the  field 
complete  enouj^h  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  subject.  For 
the  more  uncommon  t\pes  of  fermentation  the  treatment  has 
Ik  ell  ])ractically  complete.  I'he  printing,  hindinf*,  and 
j^eneral  character  of  the  book  conform'^  to  the  usual  hif<h 
standaril  associated  with  the  works  proiluceil  by  Messrs. 
Bailliere,  rindall,  and  Cox. 

The  Microbiolo}^v  of  Starch  and  Sufiars.  Bv  .\.  C.  Thaysen 
and  L.  I),  (iallow.iy.  Pp.  viii-|-33b.  Oxford  University 
Pros,  London.  1030.  4’rice  25s. 

This  exhaustive  treatise  is  complementary  to  the  Micro- 
bioloj^V  of  Cellulose,  Heniicelluloses.  Ih’ctin,  a}id  (iiims,  pub¬ 
lished  by  one  of  the  authors  (.\.  C.  I'haysen)  in  collaboration 
with  II.  J.  Bunker  in  1(127.  Taken  tufjether  the  two  volumes 
foini  a  review  of  the  microbiolojjy  of  the  carbohydrates,  and 
till'  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  quotation  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  most  of  the  relevant  world  literature.  The  subject 
has  b(  eii  tackled  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  research 
worker,  and  |)ossible  lines  for  future  investij*ation  are  indi¬ 
cated.  The  chief  matters  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
volume  are  as  follows  :  The  constitution,  biochemical  projier- 
ties,  and  microbioloj'ical  hydrolysis  of  starch,  f»lvcof*en,  and 
inulin  ;  the  hydrolysis  of  tetra-,  tri-,  and  disaccharides  and  of 
jclucosides;  the  fermentati(,n  of  monos(‘> ;  the  dehydrogena¬ 
tion  of  hexoses  (very  fully  treated  and  occujiyinj*  84  pn{»es) ; 
lln‘  fermentation  of  pentoses;  the  synthetic  activities  of  micro- 


orj<anisms;  the  mucus  fermentations;  the  microbiolojjv  of 
cereals,  cereal  products,  jjrain,  bran,  flour,  bakinj^,  sizes, 
adhesiv  es  (54  pages) ;  the  diseases  of  bread ;  the  microbiology 
of  sugar-cane,  sugar-beet,  and  their  raw  juices ;  and  the 
microbiological  deterioration  of  sugar  in  storage. 

.\utrition  and  Food  Chemistry.  By  B.  .8.  Bronson.  Pp. 
viii4-4()7.  34  Uhapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  London. 

11)30.  i8s.  6d. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  both  the  classroom  and  the 
general  non-technical  reader.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
lacking  in  detailed  technical  information ;  the  main  facts 
concerning  the  physiology  of  nutrition  and  the  chemistrv  of 
food  have  been  jiresented  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistrv  can  readily  assimilate 
these  facts — “  organic  chemistry  and  physiology  are  sup¬ 
plied  when  and  where  they  are  needed.”  The  first  part  of 
the  book  deals  in  an  interesting,  readable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  thorough  manner  with  the  mechanics  and  chemistrv  of 
digestion.  This  part  occujiies  three  chapters.  Then  follow 
two  chapters  dealing  with  carbohydrates,  after  which  fats 
and  proteins  rineive  treatment  from  both  the  chemical  and 
physiological  jioint  of  view.  Chapter  XL  deals  with  inorganic 
salts  and  acid-base  balance,  and  the  following  chapter  dis¬ 
cusses  at  length  the  subject  of  vitamins.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  composition,  manufac¬ 
ture,  nutritive  value,  and  digestibility  and  so  on  of  the  main 
foodstuffs,  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  .Nltogether  the  book  is  a  mine  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  an  attractive  and  readable  manner. 

Meat  Retailinii.  By  .Nrnold  C.  Schueren.  Pp.  xxxii  +  83ti. 
1(12  illustrations.  Vaughan  Co.,  730,  N.  Franklin  .Street, 
Chicago.  i()3o.  Price  87-23  net. 

The  retailing  of  meat  is  not  a  trade  which  lends  itself  to 
reduction  to  anything  approaching  an  exact  science,  but  it 
will  generally  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  need  to-day  of 
biinging  it  into  lines  of  coniluct  similar  to  those  which  have 
long  heen  adopted  in  oth-r  hranches  of  the  food  industry,  and 
thus  reducing  depeiulence  on  guess-work  and  rules  of  thumb. 
That  is  the  object  of  this  present  work,  and  in  it  the  author 
has  set  out  to  help  the  butcher  to  find  out  what  his  costs  are, 
the  definition  and  calculition  of  “  overhead  ”  charges,  the 
best  methods  of  business  practice,  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
and  to  settle  all  the  many  other  questions  of  daily  occurrence. 
'The  author  is  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
.Nmerican  meat  industry,  and  though  there  is  certainly  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  position  of  the  English 
butcher  and  that  of  his  'Transatlantic  counterpart,  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  by  Mr.  .Sclnu'ren  could  be  adajited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  with  very  little  difficulty. 

Dietetics  in  ITarni  Climates  (includ'mg  Foodstuffs,  their 
.Nnalyses  and  Ri'ile  in  Disease).  By  J.  Neil  Leitch,  M.l)., 
B..S.  (London).  M.R.U..S.  (England),  L.R.U.P.  (London), 
D.'T.M.  and  H.  (Engl.-md),  F.R.(i..S.,  F.Z.S.,  Patholo¬ 
gist,  West  .Nfrican  Medical  Service;  Late  Medical  Officer 
ami  in  charge  of  laboratories,  .Assam  C'ompany,  Ltd.  ; 
.Nh'dical  Officer.  Behubor  Tea  Uompany,  .Nssam-Bengal 
Railway,  etc.  With  an  introduction  by  His  Excellency 
Brigadier-Cieneral  .Sir  J.  .\.  Byrne,  K.U.M.O.,  K.B.FL, 
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C'.H..  (io\  t  rni)r,  C\)mm;incKr-in-('liief.  and  \’ic'e-.\dmiral 
of  tlie  Colony  and  Protertorato  of  Sierra  Leone.  P]).  48(1. 
Numerous  tables.  58  jilates.  Harrison  and  .Sons,  Ltd., 
la)ndon.  i<»3o. 

I'he  seienee  of  nutrition  iletermines  what  foods  ;md  food 
pri>duets  are  best  suited  to  the  ])h\  sioloj’ical  needs  of  man- 
kintl  ;ind  hence  indicates  the  modifications  necessary  in  aj'ri- 
culture  ;md  industry  to  produce  those  foodstuffs  most  profit¬ 
ably  in  iH)nformity  w  ith  the  (“conomic  resources  of  a  country. 

It  h.'is  frequently  been  planted  out  that  food  manufacturers 
at  home  labour  under  j<reat  disadvantajjes  in  their  lack  of 
knowledf'e  of  the  customs  and  iH>nditit)ns  which  prevail  in 
countries  :d)road  to  which  they  e.xport  much  of  their  products. 
Phis  applies  with  |)articular  force  to  the  tropics.  Thus,  ;mv 
source  of  informtition  on  the  habits,  inclintitions,  :ind  poten¬ 
tialities  in  regard  tt)  foodstuffs  of  |)eoples  inhabiting  these 
regions  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  manukicturer  at  home. 
(If  equal  value  is  a  reliabU*  source  of  information  cx)ncerning 
the  agricultural  jtroducts  t)f  such  Cviuntries — as  regards  both 
present-day  production  and  future  |)ossibilities. 

We  welcome  the  a|)])e;irance  of  the  first  bot)k  which  is 
devoted  to  these  objects,  and  tt)  Dr.  Leitch  the  whole  food 
industry  owes  a  debt  of  gnititude  for  the  ptiinstaking  and 
thoR)ugh  way  in  which  he  has  |)erformed  wh:it  is  reallv  a 
gigantic  task  and  one  requiring  specialised  knowledge  and 
wide  experience  very  rarely  possessed  b\  an  individual. 

'I  he  genend  principles  of  dietetics  in  the  tropics  are  dis- 
cusst'd  in  the  first  three  chajtters,  :md  these  are  expl.ained  b\ 
reference  to  actual  experiments  in  different  tropical  countries. 
The  next  three  chajtters  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
dietaries,  foodstuffs,  and  their  com])osition,  of  various  tropical 
countries.  C'ha])ter  \'IIL  discusses  avitaminosis  ;md  diseases 
associated  with  defective  diettiries ;  Chapter  IX,  food  intoxi¬ 
cations  and  poisoning;  and  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
b<K)k  jtroposals  are  ])ut  forward  for  remedying  the  defects 
exposed  in  preceding  chai)ters. 

Sfitdies  ill  the  Artificial  Control  of  Ka'io  Material  Supplies. 
No.  I.  .Sugttr.  By  ).  W.  Rowe.  Special  Memor.indum 

No.  31.  I’|).  (10.  London  and  Cambridge  Kconomic 

.Service,  London.  .September,  1030. 

'I  his  publication  embodies  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  into  the  sugtir  industry  of  C'uba  :md  the  marketing  of 
Java  sugar.  The  subjects  are  tretited  from  the  economic  and 
mtirketing  .aspects.  .\  number  t)f  statistical  tables  :tre  in¬ 
cluded. 

Stocks  of  .'staple  CoiiiDiodilies.  B\  |.  M.  Kevnes,  |.  W. 
Rowe,  ;md  (i.  L.  Schwartz.  .Special  Memor.indum 
No.  32.  l’|).  30.  London  and  C.ambridge  Economic 

Service,  London.  .September,  1030. 

The  subjects  of  interest  to  the  food  industrx  tre.ated  in  this 
publictition  are  sugar,  te:i,  coffee,  :md  wheat. 

'Ihe  Bacterial  Flora  of  .Iseptically  Itraioii  Milk.  By  W. 
Dorner.  I'echnic.d  Bulletin  No.  1(15.  I’p.  3<).  July, 
i*)3o.  New  York  St.ate  .\gricultur:d  Experiment  .St.ation, 
(ieneva,  N.Y. 

The  Friophyidu'  of  Scic  York. — II.  The  .Maple  .Mites.  B\ 
11.  E.  ilodgkiss.  rechnic.il  Bulletin  No.  i(>3.  Pp.  43. 
July,  11130.  New  York  .State  .\gricultural  Experiment 

St.ation,  (ieneva,  N.Y. 

Variability  and  .Size  li elutions  in  Apple-trees.  B\  R.  C\ 
CoHison  and  J.  I).  Il.arl.an.  I'echnical  Bulletin  No. 
1(14.  l’|}.  38.  July,  i<)3o.  New  York  State  .\gricultur.al 

Experiment  St.ation,  (ieneva,  N.Y. 


X utrilioH.  By  Walter  II.  Kddy,  I’h.n..  C'olumbia  University. 

I.ondon  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.  237  pp.  15s.  net. 

The  study  of  nutrition  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist 
but  to  all  who  seek  good  health  and  who  xalue  their  digestions. 
Our  grandfathers  roughly  classified  foods  into  two  groups- 
those  which  were  good  for  one  and  those  which  were  not.  Now, 
the  tendency  is  to  regard  all  foods  in  terms  of  their  intrinsic 
merits,  and,  from  all  available  sources,  to  build  up  a  diet  which 
is  the  balance  of  the  various  desired  factors.  The  terms  protein, 
carbohydrate,  fat,  calories,  and  vitamins,  etc.,  have  been 
popularised  in  recent  years  because  of  the  interest  the  lay  mind 
has  been  taking  in  scientific  discoveries  appertaining  to  diges 
tion,  health,  and  balanced  rations.  The  lay  press  has  drawn 
heavily,  and  sometimes  unintelligently,  from  the  scientific  priss, 
and  frequently  a  scientific  discovery  has  been  thrust  into  the 
limelight  of  publicity  almost  before  it  has  left  the  laboratory. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  not  a  little  confusion  exists  in  many 
minds,  and  that  a  lot  of  people,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  .\ny 
scientist  who  seeks  to  enlighten  the  lay  mind  so  as  to  remove 
some  of  the  confusion  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  we  read  in  the  preface  of  Professor  Eddy's  book 
on  .Yutritiou  that  the  aim  was  to  teach  the  lay  mind  “  in  simple 
language  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  nutrition 
experts  have  found  necessary  to  follow  in  selecting  proper  food 
for  man." 

Before  entering  into  any  discussions,  let  us  trace  how  the 
author  has  handled  the  subject,  lie  divides  the  problem  into 
two  main  groups — (i)  general  food  requirements;  (2)  vitamin 
requirements,  and,  roughly,  equal  sjiace  is  devoted  to  each 
group.  In  the  first  part.  Professor  I'.ddy  seeks  to  answer  the 
question.  When  is  a  food  a  complete  food  ?  and  he  works  on  the 
lines  of  energy  value,  nutrients,  nutrient  quality,  vitamins, 
digestibility,  and  palatability.  He  next  priK'eeds  to  a  lengthy 
dissertation  on  the  energy  requirements  and  how  energy  is 
measured.  Afterwards  he  deals  with  protein  requirement  and 
quality,  the  relative  amounts  of  fats  and  carbohydrate  needed, 
mineral  requirements,  and  the  section  ends  with  a  discussion  on 
digestibility.  The  second  part  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  vitamins  : 
who  discovered  them,  what  they  are.  and  how  the  vitamin  value 
is  determined.  The  influence  of  cooking  on  vitamin  values  is 
discussed  as  well  as  the  way  the  vitamins  function  in  the  body. 
This  latter  section  contains  much  useful  information. 

The  arrangement  is  logical  and  carefully  thought  out,  and 
covers  the  subject  well.  We  cannot,  however,  say  with  convic¬ 
tion  that  Professor  Eddy  has  justified  his  intention.  The  book 
is  seething  with  technicalities  which  are  confusing  to  the  lay 
mind,  and  the  inclusion  of  these  detracts  from  the  real  value 
of  the  book.  To  give  a  few  examples — the  lay  mind  is  scarcely 
interested  in  the  actual  methods  for  determining  calorie  require¬ 
ments,  that  is  the  job  of  the  scientist,  and  the  lay  mind  will 
accept  his  figures  if  he  knows  why  they  will  be  good  for  him; 
the  discussion  on  the  respiratory  calorimeter  and  direct  calori¬ 
metry  is  so  much  waste  time.  Then,  again,  the  inclusion  of 
such  things  as  prediction  formula-  is  unwise.  The  average  lay¬ 
man,  who  is  prepared  to  be  told  which  foodstuff  provides  the 
most  energy  and  why,  is  quite  likely  to  shy  when  he  sees  such 
a  formula  as  :  I.og  A  =  (I.og  W  x  o-42;)-|-(Log  H  Xo-723)-(- 1 -<8564. 
To  talk  to  him  about  determining  the  total  surface  area  of  a 
child  and  to  apply  such  a  formula  to  obtain  the  average  relations 
of  basal  metabolism  values  to  surface  is  so  much  jargon. 

In  the  perplexity  caused  by  such  discussions  the  real  value  of 
the  message  is  lost.  We  fear  that  Professor  Eddy  cannot  quite 
leave  the  spee  h  of  the  lecture  room  and  talk  in  the  homely  terms 
of  the  kitchen.  There  are  also  other  points  with  which  we 
cannot  altogether  agree.  To  give  the  idea  that  di.'ibetic  coma 
is  due  entirely  to  partially  burned  fat  products  is  surely 
erroneous.  Erequently  the  coma  is  brought  about  by  the  accumu 
lation  of  butyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  /3-oxybiityric  acid,  which  are 
carbohydrate  degradation  products.  Dealing  with  white  flour, 
the  author  is  scarcely  just.  Whilst  he  refrains  from  entering 
into  the  white  or  brown  bread  controversy,  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  damn  white  bread  with  faint  praise.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  indicating  what  it  lacks,  never  emphasising  what  it 
contains.  As  far  as  actual  food  value  goes  there  is  as  much 
value  in  white  bread  as  wholemeal,  because  the  bran  protein 
is  useless  as  a  food,  and  we  cannot  digest  cellulose.  The  vita 
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mins  can  be  obtained  easily  elsewhere,  as  also  the  roughage  (by 
tht'se  who  need  it).  The  rancidity  which  is  set  up  in  wholemeal 
flour  owing  to  the  retention  of  the  germ,  and  which  frequently 
renders  it  unfit  for  food,  is  a  factor  which  Professor  Kddy 
entirely  ignores.  One  could  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  this 
nature,  but  no  good  purpose  would  be  served. 

1'  rankly,  the  book  on  which  we  started  with  such  a  good 
appetite  has  left  us  still  hungry,  or.  shall  we  say?  given  us  in¬ 
digestion.  It  is  yet  another  case  of  handing  out  to  the  layman 
more  of  that  ‘‘  little  learning  which  is  a  dangerous  thing.’’ 

T.  II.  F. 

The  Carbohydrate  Content  of  Foods.  Hv  R.  .\.  McCance,  M.A., 

Ph.l).,  M.R.t'.S.,  and  R.  1>.  Lawrence,  M..\.,  M.D., 

M.R.C.P.,  of  the  Biochemical  Dept.,  Kind's  t'ollege  Hospital, 

London.  Special  Report  Series.  Xo.  135.  Privy  Council, 

Medical  Research  Council.  Published  kimi. 

l)rs.  McCance  and  Lawrence  communicate  in  this  report  the 
results  of  an  extended  research  on  “  The  Carbohydrate  Content 
of  F(K)ds.”  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  dealing  with 
“  The  Carbohydrate  Content  of  Plant  Foods  ’’  and  the  other  with 
“  The  F'ood  Value  of  Vegetable  Carbohydrates."  The  Medical 
Research  Council  offer,  in  Part  1.  of  the  present  report,  systematic 
data  of  the  carbohydrates  in  common  foods,  which  are  based 
upon  analyses  made  by  Drs.  McCance  and  Lawrence.  Figures 
are  supplied  in  all  suitable  cases  for  both  the  raw  and  the  cooked 
condition  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  widely  these  may  varv. 
Calculations  are  also  made  for  the  carbohydrate  constituents 
which  are  actually  available  within  the  body  in  the  physiological 
sense.  In  Part  11.  of  the  report  the  relative  food  values  of 
different  vegetable  carbohydrates  are  analysed  and  discussed. 
The  carbohydrate  present  in  a  given  foodstuff  may  exist  in  many 
forms,  from  the  simplest  monosaccharide  to  the  most  complex 
polysaccharide  and  only  part  of  the  total  is  available  as  nutrient 
material.  A  comprehensive  and  interesting  survey  is  given  of 
the  highly  intricate  problems  associated  with  the  heniicelluloses 
and  fibre. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  paid  in  recent  years  to  nutritional 
science  and  its  indispensable  value,  increasingly  recognised,  for 
both  preventive  and  curative  medicine,  accurate  information 
about  the  values  of  the  carbohydrate  constituents  in  the  common 
foodstuffs  is  still  surprisingly  scanty  and  inaccessible.  The  in¬ 
formation  hitherto  available  is  defective  in  many  ways,  and  these 
defects  have  been  brought  more  clearly  into  light  during  the 
modern  development  of  the  dietetic  control  of  diabetes.  The  dis¬ 
covery  and  use  of  insulin  have  brought  inestimable  gains  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  but  they  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  need  for  accurate  estimation  of  the  available  car¬ 
bohydrate  actually  present  in  the  food.  The  authors  make  it  clear 
that  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume,  because  some  of  the  most 
complex  carbohydrates  cannot  be  digested  and  so  yield  their 
energy  to  the  organism,  that  they  have  no  value  and  play  no 
part  in  nutrition.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  these  in¬ 
digestible  and  insoluble  residues  in  the  intestine  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  “  ballast  ’’  or  “  roughage  ”  and  give  important  aid  in 
regulating  the  activities  of  the  intestinal  tract.  A  diet  composed 
of  wholly  digestible  material  which  leaves  no  residue  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  organism  on  that  account. 

In  considering  the  food  value  c.f  edible  plants,  it  is  essential 
to  realise  that  their  various  carbohydrates  are  not  equally  "  avail¬ 
able  ’’ ;  differences  in  solubility,  structure,  and  constitution  pro¬ 
duce  wide  variations  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  digestion, 
absorption,  and  utilisation.  Starch  and  soluble  sugars  are  the 
carbohydrates  of  prime  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  man  and 
animals,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  digested, 
absorbed,  and  utilised.  F'rcm  the  earliest  terms  they  have  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  ftx)d  of  man. 

'I'he  authors  devote  a  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  white  and  wholemeal  bread,  making  special  reference 
to  the  use  of  wholemeal  bread  as  a  source  of  energy,  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  wholemeal  bread  in  a  diet.  In  advocating  its  general 
use,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Rubner  l.4reh.  .4nat.  Physiol. 
Physiol.  Ahst.,  iqifi,  p.  132)  has  shown  that  children  are  very 
intolerant  of  high  cellulose  diets,  and  for  some  brown  bread  is 
far  too  irritating. 

The  authors  conclude  that  ;  (i)  Starch  is  the  only  polysaccharide 
hydrolvsed  by  mammalian  digestive  enzymes  and  available  as 


carbohydrate  for  metabolism  ;  (z)  all  vegetable  fcKids  contain  other 
polysaccharides  (cellulose  and  pentosans)  and  a  few  also  contain 
quantities  of  inulin,  lichenin,  mannans,  galactans,  etc. ;  (3)  these 
polysaccharides  are  not  attached  by  enzymes,  they  are  broken 
down  extensively,  but  in  general,  incompletely,  by  symbit.tic 
micro-organisms  in  the  intestine,  the  products  formed  and 
absorbed  being  fatty  acids  and  not  sugars ;  (4)  cellulose  and  the 
pentosans,  while  forming  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  carbohydrate 
of  some  of  our  common  plant  foods,  only  supply  a  small  fraction 
of  our  total  energy  requirements;  and  (5)  all  these  polysaccharides 
act  as  laxatives,  several  properties  contributing  to  this  effect,  an 
important  factor  being  the  local  intestinal  stimulation  set  up  by 
their  breakdown  products ;  some  increase  the  bulk  of  the  faeces  by 
passing  through  the  intestines  unchanged  or  by  their  pro^ierty 
of  holding  water  (agar-agar),  others  stimulate  local  peristalsis  by 
their  rough  physical  form. 

The  report  contains  a  detailed  and  highly  serviceable  list  of 
references  on  this  important  aspect  of  nutritional  science. 

E.  \V.  L. 


Enquiries 

14S.  We  are  experimenting  with  thick-cut  orange  marmalade, 
but  so  far  we  are  not  quite  successful  in  softening  the  peel.  We 
get  the  latter  quite  soft  when  first  boiled  in  water  only,  but  when 
again  boiled  in  sugar  to  make  marmalade  the  thick  peel  returns 
to  its  original  hard  condition.  How  can  this  difficulty  be  over 
come  ? 

i4q.  Name  and  address  of  an  enamel  ware  manufacturer 
required.  The  enamel  must  stand  up  to  packed  foods. 

150.  Wanted  the  names  of  makers  of  machinery  for  blending 
semi-fluid  fats  with  flour,  either  by  spraying  the  fat  or  by 
mechanical  incorporation,  so  as  to  leave  the  product  in  a  finely 
powdered  and  free  condition. 

151.  References  to  literature  dealing  with  the  nutritive  value, 
vitamin  content,  process  of  preparation,  etc.,  of  canned  salmon 
and  sardines  required. 

152;  Will  you  let  us  know  the  address  of  dealers  in  pumice 
powder  in  bulk  and  the  base  for  ordinary  powdered  scourers? 

153.  In  taking  advantage  of  your  Trade  Intelligence  Bureau 
with  regard  to  bread  improvers  we  are  anxious  for  further  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  bread  improvers  which  appeared  in 
Food  M.^xi  FACTt  RE  in  June,  iqzq. 

Can  vou  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  ingredients  usually 
mixed  with  potassium  bromate  to  give  increased  volume  in 
bread,  and  what  proportion  you  recommend  per  sack  of  280  lbs. 
flour?  .Also  the  names  of  manufacturing  chemists  where  we  may 
obtain  supplies? 

Do  the  Ministry  of  Health  allow  these  chemicals  to  be  used  in 
breadmaking  ? 

154.  Can  you  give  us  an  address  where  we  can  purchase 
powdered  glucose? 

155.  Required  formula  for  self-raising  flour. 

156.  Information  wanted  on  the  suitability  of  aluminium  alloys, 
stainless  steel,  and  other  metals  for  evaporation  of  pine  apple 
juice.  It  is  understood  that  the  use  of  copper  or  iron  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  blackening  of  the  juice,  and  also  that  all  metal  parts  of 
a  filter  press  or  evaporating  pan  coming  into  contact  with  the 
juice  should  be  of  heavily  silver-plated  copper. 

157.  We  are  experimenting  with  a  sardine  paste  to  l)e  produced 
mainly  of  the  waste  of  smoked  brisling  and  small  sild.  We  shall 
therefore  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  us  a  formula  cover¬ 
ing  the  sardine  paste. 


Food  Manufacture  is  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  World  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HiLL,  LTD., 
Thanet  House,  231-2,  Strand,  London,  W.C«2. 
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The  Inspection  of  and  Supervision  of  Food 

l  uK  Eleventli  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  contains  some  interesting  information  re¬ 
lating  to  food  inspection.  There  were  511  contra¬ 
ventions  of  the  Preservatives  in  I'ood  Regulations 
during  1929.  compared  with  757  in  1928.  Of  133.51^4 
food  samples  analysed.  7.260  were  found  to  have 
been  adulterated  or  not  up  to  standard.  The  principal 
adulterated  foods  are  shown  in  the  following  table  ; 


Xo.  Examined. 


.\dulterated  or  not 
up  to  Standard. 


Milk  ... 

...  68.115 

5. -’93 

Butter 

..  10.965 

149 

1  )rugs 

5*544 

-’54 

Margarine 

••  3.951 

60 

Fard 

••  3.1 5-’ 

7 

Cream 

2.368 

51 

rite  food  samples  included  129  samitles  which  con¬ 
tained  boric  acid,  and  of  the  remainder  some  con¬ 
tained  other  prohibited  preservati\ es.  such  as  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  and  formaldehyde.  .Some  contained  exces¬ 
sive  quantities  of  sulphur  dio.xide  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  been  permissible  had  the  presence  of  the 
preservative  been  declared.  In  two  samples  of  an 
article  served  as  cream  in  a  restaurant  it  was  found 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  fat  was  not  derived  from  milk, 
and  a  tine  of  £15  was  imposed.  A  butter  merchant 
was  lined  £20  for  the  addition  of  boric  acid  to  butter, 
and  another  fined  a  similar  amount  for  adding  boric 
acid  ^  to  margarine.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  vendor  of  two  .samples  of  olive  oil.  which 
proved  to  consist  entirely  of  soya  bean  oil.  In  ten 
sales  of  ■“  bread  and  butter  ’’  the  fat  consisted  wholly 
or  partly  of  margarine.  Copper  sulphate  was  present 
in  nine  articles  of  food,  and  tin  in  nineteen  samples 
of  tinned  fruits,  fish.  etc.  The  i)resence  of  tin  was 
reported  in  several  samples  of  wrapped  cheese,  and 
in  his  report  the  analyst  stated  : 

“  'Idle  cheese  was  found  to  he  highly  contaminated 
by  the  tinfoil  in  which  it  was  wrapiied.  and,  no 
doubt,  the  person  who  lodged  the  comjilaint  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  made  ill  as  a  consequence  of 
eating  the  article  was  fully  justified  in  doing  so.  As 
a  result  of  this  disclosure,  several  more  sanqiles  of 
wrapped  cheese,  of  varying  hrands,  were  ])urchased 
and  submitted  for  analysis,  and  in  no  single  case 
were  they  found  to  be  free  from  contamination  by 
tin. 

“It  see.ms.  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  wrapiiing 
these  cheeses  in  tinfoil  (although  very  convenient  for 
the  use  of  the  public)  constitutes  a  potential  danger, 
especially  to  those  individuals  who  are  susceptible  to 
irritant  poisons,  and  manufacturers  would  be  well 
advised  to  jirevent  the  actual  contact  between  the 
cheese  and  foil  hy  grease-jtroof  paper  or  other  prac¬ 
tical  means.'’ 


Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
Chemist,  1930. 

ll.M.  Statioxkkv  (  )kkick  have  just  published  the 
Report  of  the  ( 'lovernment  Chemist  for  the  year 
ending  March  31.  1930.  The  number  of  samples 
examined  during  the  year  amounted  to  545.422.  being 
an  increase  of  46.133  on  the  previous  year.  Dealing 
with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  the  Rei)ort  states 
that,  when  proceedings  are  taken  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  ( .\dulteration )  Act.  1928.  “the  justices 
before  whom  the  case  is  heard  must,  on  the  request 
of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  case,  and  may.  if  they 
think  fit.  without  any  such  request,  send  to  this 
laboratory  for  analysis  the  portion  of  the  sanq)le 
which  has  been  retained  for  that  purpose.”  Nine¬ 
teen  samples  of  food  and  one  sample  of  drug  were 
examined  during  the  year.  In  fourteen  cases  the 
results  were  in  agreement,  and  in  four  cases  in  dis¬ 
agreement.  with  those  put  forward  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  I'nder  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc., 
in  h'ood)  Regulations.  1.429  sami)les  of  imported 
dairy  jjroduce  and  889  other  food  sami)les  were 
examined,  including  135  from  Scotland  and  32  from 
Northern  Ireland.  .Sixty-one  samples  were  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  as  contravening 
the  Regulations.  'I'hese  included  twenty-nine  samples 
containing  sulphur  dioxide  and  fourteen  samples  con¬ 
taining  benzoic  acid,  either  contrary  to  the  Regula¬ 
tions  or  in  excess  of  the  cpiantities  permitted.  'I'liree 
contained  both  benzoic  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
only  one  of  these  preservatives  being  permitted  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  each  case  one  of  the  preserva¬ 
tives  was  ])resent  in  excess  of  the  permitted  (luantity. 

'I'he  number  of  sami)les  found  to  contain  sulphur 
dioxide  or  benzoic  acid  tends  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  use  of  these  ])reservatives.  because  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation  showed  that  some  of  the 
articles  containing  sulphur  dio.xide  in  e.xcess  were 
destined  for  further  retining.  and  in  several  instances 
a  number  of  faulty  samples  of  different  articles  were 
found  in  one  consignment. 

Two  samples  of  tinned  vegetables  contained  copi)er 
colouring  matter,  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  hy 
Regulation.  Hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  in  four 
samples.  I'ive  samples  of  butter  and  one  of  mar¬ 
garine  contained  boron  preservative,  but  the  quantity 
found  in  each  case  was  too  small  to  indicate  that 
boric  acid  had  been  added  by  the  makers  for  pre¬ 
servative  ])urposes.  (  )ne  sample  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  proportion  of  formic  acid,  'kwo 
samples  consisting  partly  of  cocoa  were  found  to 
contain  boric  acid.  I'lie  amount  of  boric  acid  in 
relation  to  the  (luantity  of  cocoa  present  did  not, 
however,  exceed  the  proportions  reported  in  some 
recent  investigations,  h'urther  inquiry  into  the  i)os- 
sible  employment  of  a  boron  i)reservative  in  the  ])re- 
paration  abroad  of  the  cocoa  beans  is  being  made. 
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Trade  News 


Wanted  :  New  Uses  for  Aluminium. 

A  competition  open  to  inventors  of 
any  nationality  is  to  be  held  by  the 
International  Aluminium  Bureau  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  aluminium  industry.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  for  the  best  suggestions 
for  new  applications  of  the  metal  and 
its  alloys  or  for  improvements  in  its 
manipulation.  Subject  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions,  the  competition  will  be  held 
annually,  and  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections  :  (.4)  Direct  Applications. — ^This 
section  will  deal  with  all  proposals  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  or 
machine  or  part  of  a  machine  in  alu¬ 
minium  or  aluminium  alloy.  (B)  In¬ 
direct  Applications. — ^This  section  will 
deal  with  all  proposals  relating  to  im¬ 
provements  in  the  methods  of  working 
or  using  aluminium  or  its  alloys — e.g., 
soldering,  insulating,  plating,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Proposals  are  to  be  submitted  in  type¬ 
written  form,  in  duplicate,  in  either 
English,  French,  or  German,  and  should 
contain  a  detailed  description  (or  model 
if  so  desired)  of  the  article,  with  draw¬ 
ings,  dimensions,  weight,  etc.,  or  of  the 
process,  and  should  give  sufficient  data 
to  admit  of  experimental  trials  to  en¬ 
able  the  claims  to  be  verified.  The 
adjudicating  committee  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  five  persons — one  nominated 
by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  and  four 
engineers  nominated  by  the  four  alu¬ 
minium  companies  associated  with  the 
Bureau  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “  .Associated  Companies.” 

*  *  * 

The  prizes  offered,  which  will  be 
awarded  in  the  month  of  June,  are  as 
follows :  25,000  French  francs  for  the 
best  entry  under  Section  A,  and  25,000 
h'rench  francs  for  the  best  entry  under 
Section  B.  In  addition,  a  special  prize 
of  50,000  French  francs  will  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  any  suggestion  which 
has  exceptional  interest  or  value  under 
either  section. 

*  *  * 

The  opening  date  of  the  competition 
is  January  i,  1931,  and  entries  must  be 
sent  in  between  that  date  and  -April  i, 
after  which  no  entry  will  be  accepted 
for  that  year’s  competition.  The  en¬ 
tries  submitted  will  be  examined  by  the 
committee  without  delay,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  announced  at  the  latest  by 
July  I.  -Ml  entries  must  be  typewritten 
and  be  signed  by  the  author,  whose 
address  should  also  be  given.  Copies 
in  duplicate  must  be  forwarded  by  regis¬ 
tered  post  to  the  Bureau  International 
de  I’.Muminium,  23-bis  Rue  de  Balzac, 
P.'iris,  8e.  Any  readers  who  are  in¬ 


terested  in  this  competition  should  apply 
without  delay  to  the  British  -Aluminium 
Co.,  Ltd.,  .Adelaide  House,  E.C.  2  for 
further  details  of  the  awards  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

*  «  « 

National  Mark  for  Cider. 

The  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  has  now  published  its  pro¬ 
visional  scheme  for  the  application  of 
the  National  Mark  to  cider  made  from 
apples  and  pears  grown  in  England  and 
Wales.  National  Mark  cider  will  be  of 
two  grades — viz.,  champagne  vintage 
cider  and  vintage  cider.  Participation 
in  the  scheme  is  voluntary  ;  applications 
for  authorisation  to  apply  the  National 
Mark  may  be  submitted  from  ;  (a) 
Manufacturers  of  cider  (no  restriction  as 
to  volume  of  output) ;  (b)  farm  makers 
of  cider  for  sale  whose  annual  output  is 
not  less  than  3,000  gallons  and  involves 
the  use  of  not  less  than  20  tons  of  apples 
and  pears  grown  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
(c)  associations  of  farm  makers  of  cider 
(special  rules  are  prescribed  for  such 
associations) ;  and  (d)  bottlers  who  pur¬ 
chase  National  Mark  cider  in  bulk  from 
authorised  makers  for  bottling  under 
the  National  Mark  and  who  bottle  not 
less  than  3,o(X)  gallons  of  cider  annu¬ 
ally.  Copies  of  the  scheme  (Marketing 
Leaflet  No.  22)  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  Ministry  at 
10,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  i. 

#  *  * 

Bakers'  and  Confectioners’  Exhibition. 

The  official  list  of  awards  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  Bakers’  Exhibition 
was  issued  during  the  week  ended  the 
15th  ult.  In  connection  with  the  1931 
fixture,  the  organising  committee  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  would  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  from  competitors,  successful  or 
otherwise,  or  any  members  of  the  trade 
with  reference  to  the  next  exhibition. 
Matters  of  this  description,  it  is  felt,  are 
better  dealt  with  at  once  while  the  com¬ 
petitions,  conditions,  etc.,  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all. 

*  *  * 

Colonial  Eggs  on  the  Continent. 

The  British  Trade  Representative  in 
Hamburg,  writing  of  recent  consign¬ 
ments  of  South  .\frican  eggs  to  Ger¬ 
many,  states  that  on  the  whole  the 
shipments  arrived  in  a  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  were  even  above 
the  average.  .Another  portion,  however, 
showed  a  very  slight  dry  ing  up  of  the 
eggs  (although  they  were  of  good 
quality),  a  fact  which  reduces  their 
prices  by  almost  10  per  cent.  Some 
eggs  of  the  first  shijrment,  when  boiled, 
evinced  a  rather  strange  flavour,  evi¬ 


dently  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
were  stored  near  fruit  in  the  ship’s  cold 
storage  room.  In  later  shipments  this 
was  avoided  and  the  eggs  were  excel¬ 
lent.  The  packing  of  the  eggs  was  very 
good  and  highly  approved  of  by  the 
consignees. 

*  *  * 

Competent  men  in  Germany  are  said 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  South  .African 
eggs  remain  fresh  longer  than  German 
and  Dutch  eggs  on  account  of  their 
stronger  and  thicker  shell.  A  further 
advantage  for  the  retail  trade  is  that  the 
shell  is  white,  which  the  local  con¬ 
sumers  prefer,  apparently,  to  brown.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  eggs 
should  bear  no  stamp  whatever.  The 
consumers  must  not  be  able  to  recognise 
that  the  eggs  are  of  foreign  origin, 
otherwise,  it  is  said,  they  doubt  their 
freshness  and  refuse  them. 

*  *  * 

The  Canners’  Exhibition. 

In  at  least  one  quarter  the  opinion  is 
being  expressed  that,  when  the  time  for 
the  next  Canning  Convention  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  arrives,  all  manufacturers  of 
appropriate  machinery,  whatever  their 
nationality,  should  be  allowed  to  display 
their  products.  Such  an  extension 
would  probably  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  the  exhibition  as  well  as  its 
interest  to  visitors,  by  enabling  direct 
comparison  to  be  made  with  representa¬ 
tive  foreign  practice.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  the  views  of  readers 
on  this  point. 

*  «  * 

"  Fifty-Seven  Varieties.” 

Speeches  by  Mr.  Hoover,  President  of 
the  United  States,  Sir  Henry  Thorn¬ 
ton,  President  and  Chairman  of  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  and  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  Heinz,  President  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  were  broadcast  all  over  the 
world  on  November  8,  during  a  remark¬ 
able  banquet  organised  by  the  Heinz 
company.  Eleven  thousand  of  their 
employes,  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
sat  down  at  exactly  the  same  moment, 
to  exactly  the  same  menu,  to  listen  to 
e.xactly  the  same  speeches. 

«  »  » 

This  was  held  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  to  mark  the  opening  of  a 
building  erected  by  the  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employes.  The  building 
contains  rest  rooms,  recreation  rooms, 
restaurants,  as  well  as  a  theatre  capable 
of  seating  3,000  people  and  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  talking  films.  There 
were  i,2cx)  employes  sitting  down  to 
dinner  in  Great  Britain,  distributed 
amongst  London,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Bristol,  I^eds,  Hull,  Birming- 
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ham.  lulinburj*!!,  and  (ilasj*o\v.  The 
London  banquet  was  held  at  the  Heinz 
headquarters  at  Harlesden,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  the  other  banquets  took  place 
in  cities  in  C'anada,  Australia,  France, 
(iermany,  Spain,  and  Belgium.  In 
America,  the  main  banquet  was  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition 
to  3.000  employe  guests,  500  of 
America’s  leading  business  men  were 
present. 

*  *  * 

-Ml  the  banquets  were  linked  up  by 
wireless  loud-speakers,  so  that  when 
President  Hoover  and  Mr.  Howard 
Heinz  spoke  their  words  were  heard  by 
the  guests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
'I'he  speeches  were  broadcast  from  the 
Pittsburg  short-wave  station,  on  a 
special  wave  length,  48  metres  or  25'4 
metres.  From  the  London  banquet, 
greetings  were  conveyed  to  .America  by 
means  of  the  Transatlantic  telephone 
service.  The  line  was  specially  cleared 
for  the  Heinz  Company,  and  the  greet¬ 
ings  were  am])lified  so  that  all  the 
3,5(K)  Pittsburg  guests  could  hear. 

*  ■)(■  * 

A  Soluble  Synthetic  Resin. 

There  has  recently  been  introduced  a 
synthetic  resin  which  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  is  claimed  to  be  completely 
water  soluble.  It  is  a  ghcol  condensa¬ 
tion  product,  which  is  marketed  under 
the  name  of  (ilycopon  XC,  and  is  a 
sticky  resin,  light  amber  in  colour.  It 
is  reputed  to  be  odourless,  tasteless,  and 
insoluble  in  organic  solvents,  non-dry¬ 
ing  and  non-hygroscopic.  When  used 
with  water,  soluble  gums,  glues,  gela¬ 
tines,  casein,  its  object  is  to  promote 
gre.'iter  adhesion,  prevent  brittleness, 
and  act  as  a  llexibiliser  or  plasticiser. 
Beeause  of  its  in.solubility  in  oils, 
alcohols,  hydroc.arbons,  and  other  or¬ 
ganic  liquids  it  may  be  used  as  a  seal 
in  joints,  valves,  etc.  It  is  said  to  h:ive 
good  fire-retardent  properties,  and  for 
this  reason  is  creating  an  interest  for 
lire-prooling  te.xtiles,  wood,  leather, 
paper,  etc.  It  is  non-corrosive  and 
does  not  decompose  (integrally)  at  ele¬ 
vated  temperatures.  On  heating  above 
3cx)“  F.  it  loses  .a  molecule  of  water. 
On  further  heating  it  becomes  harder 
until  finally  a  glass-like  solid  is  formed. 
This  is  of  interest  in  cementing  sheets 
of  glass  and  other  materi.ds.  Pechnic- 
;dlv  it  often  replacc-s  glycerine  where  a 
heavv  aqu(H)us  medium  is  desired  for 
suspending  solids. 

It  is  non-corrosive,  non-toxic,  and 
non-drying,  state  the  makers,  while  its 
effect  on  the  skin  is  very  soothing  and 
prevents  “  chapping  ”  in  cold  weather, 
while  its  antiseptic  properties  are  far 
superior  to  glycerin.  It  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  Glyco  Products  t'o.,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  A'ork. 

*  *  * 

“Health”  Foods. 

By  some  fairly  recent  legislation  in 
.America  under  the  Food  and  Drug  .Act, 


L’..S.  food  manufacturers  are  not  now 
.allowed  to  make  use  of  the  word 
‘‘  health  ’’  in  labelling  or  describing 
their  products,  as  this  is  held  to  be 
misrepresentation  within  the  meaning 
of  the  .Act.  For  some  considerable  time, 
also,  there  has  been  in  existence  an 
official  department  whose  dutv  it  is  to 
keep  a  check  of  claims  made  on  behalf 
of  proprietary  or  speciality  prepara¬ 
tions.  AA'here  it  is  found  that  tliese  are 
exaggerated,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
article  inc.apable  of  bt  ing  substantiated, 
a  request  is  made  that  the  offending 
claim  should  be  retarded,  failing  which 
legal  proceedings  are  instituted. 

*  *  * 

A  Dry  Ice  Plant. 

The  dry  ice  plant  recently  installed  at 
the  London  Carbonic  .Acid  (i.is  Works 
of  Messrs  Barrett  and  Klers,  Ltd.,  is 
now  in  production,  and  dry  ice  can  be 
supplied  to  customers  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  tons  per  day.  This  plant  is, 
as  yet,  the  only  one  in  Fngland  produc¬ 
ing  solid  COj  without  some  form  of 
mechanical  compression  of  the  “snow.” 
It  consists  of  .'I  liquefying  compressor, 
two  l.'irge  cylinders  for  the  storage  of 
the  liquid,  and  three  vertical  generators. 
The  liquid  CO^  is  exjianded  in  such  .a 
way  as  to  cause  the  gr.'idu.al  accumula¬ 
tion,  in  the  generator,  of  ;i  mass  of  moist 
snow,  the  freezing  of  which  into  a  hard, 
comp.'ict  block  of  high  specific  gravitv  is 
.accomplished  by  opening  up  the  genera¬ 
tor  to  atmospheric  pressure,  which  re¬ 
presents  a  drop  in  pressure  of  over  five 
atmospheres.  'I'he  freezing  takes  about 
twice  as  King  as  the  snow  takes  to 
.accumulate.  .\  solid  cylindrical  block 
of  dry  ice  weighing  about  67  lbs.  can 
be  m.anufactured,  in  one  operation,  in 
47  minutes. 

•*•  *  * 

Advertising  Expenditure. 

In  view  of  the  prominence  of  the  jiosi- 
tion  occupied  by  the  .automobile  industrv 
in  the  I'nited  St.ates  it  is  r.ather  surpris¬ 
ing  to  learn  th.at,  in  point  of  advertising 
expenditure,  it  h.as  to  take  .s(“rond  jilace 
to  the  food  industry.  .According  to 
Advertising  and  Sellin^i,  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  iiublicity  by  Henry  Ford  and  all 
his  competitors  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  ye.ar  amounted  to  a  tot.al 
of  (|.32.S,»>io  dollars,  an  imjiressive 
figure,  but  considertilily  exceeded  bv  the 
sum  of  13,954,5 tb  dollars  which  was 
expended  by  the  various  .\meric.an  food 
and  food  bevirage  jiroducers.  In  round 
ligures,  these  sums  are  equivalent  to 
,863,780  and  ;£.'2,7<)o,ooo  respective!)  , 
so  th.at  the  m.argin  is  considerable. 

*  *  « 

Trinidad  Buys  Frozen  Fish. 

'I'he  successful  sale  of  fresh  frozen 
halibut,  salmon,  sole,  and  cod  in  Trini- 
d.ad  has  been  one  of  the  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  ('.anada’s  fish  trade  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  'I'rinidad,  like  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  h.as  been  a 
big  purchaser  of  C'.an.adi.an  dried  fish  in 


the  ])ast,  but  thi‘  marketing  of  frozen 
fish  from  the  Dominion  is  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  which  has  been  made  possible  bv 
improved  tr.ans|M)rt.ation  facilities. 

♦  *  * 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  at  Ottawa,  the  C'anadian 
(iovernment  'I'rade  Commissioner  at 
Fort  of  S|),ain  says  that  “  within  recent 
weeks  fairly  large  supplies  of  fresh 
frozen  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  and  sole 
have  been  arriving  in  'I'rinidad  by  the 
L.ady  bo.ats  of  the  C.an.adi.an  X.ation.al 
.Steamships."  'I'he  fish  were  “  verv 
favourably  received  by  the  public,”  and 
there  .are  apji.irent  jirospccts  that  the 
s.ales  will  show  an  incre.ase  in  the  near 
future. 

Larger  Sockeye  Pack. 

Sockeye  salmon  are  running  heavih, 
in  northern  British  Columbian  waters. 
Up  to  early  .August,  this  valu.able 
species  had  yielded  a  p:ick  of  3o8,o(K) 
cases,  the  hirgest  since  the  brood  ye.ar 
of  1925,  which  is  the  proper  compari¬ 
son.  Major  J.  .A.  Motherwell,  Chief 
-Supervisor  of  Fisheries  for  the  Do¬ 
minion  De|)artment  of  Fisheries  in 
British  Columbia,  points  out  that  the 
total  average  catch  of  sockeye  for  the 
complete  season  during  the  jiast  ten 
seasons  is  304, (xxj  cases.  This  average 
total  h.ad  already  been  exceeded  by  4,000 
c.ases  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
.August  this  year  and  fishing  was  to  con- 
tinu(‘  for  a  considerable  period.  Un¬ 
usually  he.avy,  also,  is  the  run  of  pink 
s.almon  in  practically  .all  the  areas  fre¬ 
quented  by  this  variety.  These  large 
packs  of  splendid  salmon  are  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  th.at 
there  has  been  enforced  an  unusu.al 
length  of  closed  seasons  for  the  purpose 
vif  conservation,  much  greater  in  the 
aggregate  this  year  than  in  the  brood 
vear  .of  1925.  .A  later  report,  dated 
( )ctober  4,  gave  the  tot.al  pack  as 

I, <111,748  c.as<“s,  with  the  season  likely 
to  l.ast  into  the  first  |).art  of  November. 
I'he  pros|)ects  are  that  the  year’s  pack 
will  (‘asily  exceed  2,ooo,(kk)  c.ases.  'I'he 
peak  vear  of  1926  h.ad  a  tot.al  pack  of 
2,o()5,o(hi  casi's. 

•*•  *  * 

Margarine  in  Russia. 

'I'he  first  margarine'  factory  built  in 
.Soviet  Russia,  it  is  reported,  was  put 
into  service  on  July  i.  'I'his  factory  is 
considered  to  be  the  first,  because  the 
|)r<*vious  production  of  m.arg.arine  in 
■Soviet  Russia  was  done  on  a  very  small 
scale  in  a  few  non-speci.alised  factories. 
Several  other  m.arg.arine  factories  are 
now  being  built  by  the  Ceiitrosoyuz 
(CK'ntr.al  Union  of  Consumers’  Co- 
oper.atives).  'I'he  first  of  these  to  be 

completed  is  the  so-called  Evdakovsky 
Combinat,  loc.atc'd  on  the  South-eastern 
Railro.ad,  close  to  the  source  of  all 
necess.arv  r.aw  materials.  .All  these 
factories  will  be  built  after  the  most 
modern  foreign  models. 
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Queensland  Meat  Works  Sale. 

I'ho  purchase  by  the  Queensland 
(iuvernnient  of  the  meat  works  of  the 
S\\  ift  Company  at  Brisbane  is  expected 
to  place  the  local  beef  cattle  industry 
in  a  much  sounder  position.  The 
al)attoirs  will  be  managed  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  board,  which  will  do  all  the 
killing  both  for  local  trade  and  for  the 
large  Brisbane  meat  packing  com])anies, 
including  the  activities  of  Slessrs. 
Swift’s  in  the  ex]Dort  beef  trade. 
Greater  utilisation  of  by-])roducts  and 
increased  economy  b\  the  ('xtension  of 
the  operating  se.ison  are  also  expected. 

*  *  -K- 

Nestle  in  Cuba. 

The  most  important  development  in 
the  Cuban  canned  milk  trade  during  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1930,  was 
the  entering  into  production  of  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  factory  controlled  by  the 
Nestle  and  .\nglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk 
Company  in  Bayamo,  Oriente  Province. 
'I'he  condensed  milk  manufactured  in 
this  plant  has  been  put  on  the  market 
under  the  name  “  .\urora,”  and  is  being 
.solil  at  a  price  slightly  lower  than  the 
imported  brands. 

*  *  * 

Canned  Crab  Prices. 

.\  report  of  the  .\merican  De]);irtment 
of  Commerce  states  that  Ja])anese  crab 
canners  are  considerably  perturbed  over 
the  fact  that  information  from  San 
Francisco  indicates  that  the  Russians 
are  underselling  Japanese  canned  crab 
by  some  four  yen  (8s.)  per  case  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  stated  that 
this  is  the  first  year  when  Russian 
canned  crab  has  been  exported  to 
.\merica,  but  that  their  production  of 
some  8o,(K)o  cases  during  the  current 
ve.ir  h.'is  led  them  to  seek  a  markt't  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  said  th;it  the 
Tokyo  canneries  would  lose  ap])roxi- 
matelv  5s.  per  case  if  they  were  to  meet 
the  Russiati  quot.itions. 

»  «  «' 

Canned  floods  in  New  Zealand. 

Many  imported  .\merican  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  ;is  canned  soups,  canned 
spaghetti,  ctmned  salmon,  etc.,  will  find 
their  New  Zealand  sales  curtailed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  re|)ort  of  the  .American 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Wellington. 
N.Z.  The  tendency  among  importers  is 
to  look  for  C.anadian  or  .Austr.alian  lines 
in  these  products,  he  says,  so  that  they 
will  benefit  by  the  British  tariff  prefer¬ 
ence.  .\merican  sales  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  lines  will  not  lose  out  entirely, 
but  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  these 
imports  is  expected.  The  preference 
also  instantly  changed  the  current  of 
the  dried  fruit  importations,  peaches 
and  ,'ipricots  now  arriving  in  large 
quantiti«‘s  from  South  .Africa  duty  free 
as  against  a  duty  of  4  cents  on  Califor¬ 
nian. 


'I'he  higher  duties  t)n  canned  fruits 
;uid  canned  vegetables  are  expected  to 
decre.'ise  importations  considerably. 
Canned  asparagus  has  been  imported 
rather  heavily  since  the  new  season 
opened  in  California,  and  good  sales 
have  followed.  The  price  is  about  the 
s.ame  as  last  year.  The  poor  local  ert)]) 
last  autumn  has  made  it  necessary  to 
continue  im|)orting  tomatoes.  A  good 
demand  is  reported  with  similar  enquiry 
for  canned  soups,  tomato,  and  other 
kinds.  'The  demand  for  canned  fish  has 
l)een  rather  dull  lately,  except  when 
>pecially  stormy  weather  has  interfered 
with  the  supply  of  fresh.  English  her¬ 
rings  have  arrived  to  rather  a  bare 
m.arket,  and  have  shared  with  salmon 
the  heaviest  demand  of  .all  varieties. 
Salmon  is  likely  to  be  dearer  for  the 
coming  ])ack. 

*  *  -K- 

Swiss  Food  Regulatio.is. 

The  Rec.  des  Lois  Federales  contains 
a  tlecree  dated  July  22,  1930,  which 
makes  important  modifications  in  the 
.S'aw'.s'.s'  Pure  Foods,  etc.,  Regulatiotis. 
'These  came  into  force  on  .\ugust  i, 
except  certain  provisions  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  imported  eggs,  which  came  into 
force  on  November  i,  1930.  Food¬ 
stuffs  are  not  to  bear  denominations 
attributing  to  them  preventive,  curative, 
therapeutic,  or  hygienic  properties  su¬ 
perior  to  thost*  which  they  naturally 
|)oss(“ss.  Restrictions  are  also  im|)Osed 
on  the  u.se  of  indications  of  vitamin 
contents.  Imported  eggs  and  their  con- 
taiiKTs  must  be  marked  as  to  the 
country  of  origin.  Wrajjpers  of  egg 
substitutes  must  bear  an  indication  of 
the  i)rincip;d  component  substances. 
A’arious  other  provisions  of  the  decree 
rel.'ite  to  the  preserv.atives  which  may 
be  Used  in  fruit  juices. 

*  *  * 

Toronto’s  Candy  Stores. 

.\ccording  to  local  reports,  fifteen 
chain  c.indy  stores  were  to  open  in 
Toninto,  Uan.ida,  on  October  17,  from 
the  local  Traile  Commissioner.  'These 
shops  retailing  c:mdy  at  popular  prices 
will  cre.ite  an  atmos])here  heretofore 
only  .associated  with  exclusive  salons,  it 
is  said. 

* 

Australian  Food  and  Drud  Standards. 

'The  Food  and  Hrug  Standards  Regu¬ 
lations,  i<)3o.  issued  under  the  Health 
•Act.  io.j8,  were  ])ublished  in  the  A’ictoria 
(iovernment  Gazette  of  .August  15,  1030, 
•and  came  into  operation  in  th.at  state 
one  month  later,  except  in  a  few  cases. 
The  regulations  include  instructions  as 
to  labelling,  preservatives,  and  per¬ 
mitted  colouring,  statement  of  weights 
and  measures,  use  of  artificial  sweeten¬ 
ing  substances,  etc. 

■)(•** 

An  Old  Difficulty  Revived. 

.A  renewed  demand  from  the  retailer 
for  what  are  termed  “  private  brand  ” 
goods — i.e.,  articles  which  will  bear  the 


label  and  name  of  each  individual  re¬ 
tailer  instead  of  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer — is  being  experienced  bv  American 
producers  of  such  goods  as  prepared 
and  packaged  foods,  spires,  essences, 
and  extracts. 

*  *  * 

This  demand  is  being  resisted  vigor¬ 
ously,  and,  to  judge  by  recent  articles  in 
their  trade  press,  .American  manufac¬ 
turers  regard  the  matter  as  a  serious 
one.  On  giving  his  reasons  for  oppos¬ 
ing  this  demand,  one  manufacturer 
stated  that  he  had  examined  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  large  number  of  factors  and 
retailers  and  had  found  that,  “  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  comparatively  few 
who  were  distributing  manufacturers’ 
brands  were  making  the  best  showing 
in  both  costs  and  annual  profits.  AA'e 
found  a  similar  condition  in  the  retail 
field  :  those  retail  grocers  who  were 
stocking  manufacturers’  brands  of 
spices,  teas,  and  extracts,  exclusively, 
were  doing  business  on  a  closer  margin, 
giving  the  public  better  values,  and 
making  more  money.” 

•»  *  * 

Private  Brands  Worth  Less. 

Such  individually  labelled  goods,  of 
course,  |)repared  in  comparativelv  small 
batches,  cost  far  more  to  produce  than 
larger  quantities  all  bearing  one  brand. 
It  is  also  urged  that  even  more  serious 
is  the  loss  of  value  on  such  gcK)ds  if  for 
any  reason  the  stock  has  to  be  liqui¬ 
dated. 

*  *  * 

The  manufacturer  previouslv  quoted 
says  on  this  subject  :  “  .According  to  the 
judgment  of  my  friends  in  the  banking 
business,  the  value  of  a  wholesale  stock 
comprising  private  and  unknown 
brands,  in  the  case  of  liquidation  for 
;iny  reason,  is  usually  estimated  at 
.about  20  cents  in  the  dollar,  while  the 
value  of  a  stock  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  .and  standard  brands  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  practic.ally  too  cents.” 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Packing  :  New  Style. 

'The  covering  of  fruit  with  a  thin  film 
of  vi.scose  is  being  put  forward  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  new  method  of  preservation.  The 
inventor  claims  that  the  viscose,  on  dry¬ 
ing,  provides  the  fruit  with  a  complete 
protective  film  which  prevents  loss  of 
moisture  and  bacterial  deterioration. 
Further  claims  are  that  the  ripening 
process  is  arrested,  fl.avour  preserved, 
and  the  fruit  can  be  picked  at  the  stage 
at  which  it  will  be  marketed  and  con¬ 
sumed.  The  process  will  require  con¬ 
siderable  practical  investigation  in  view 
of  the  result  of  researches  which  have 
shown  that  the  “  breathing  ”  activity 
and  aeration  of  fruits  during  storage  is 
of  considerable  practical  importance. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  Plants  of  British  Firms. 

The  number  of  British  firms  working 
in  the  Canadian  market  who  have 
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fi)und  it  profitable  to  open  branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  Dominion  increases  from 
year  to  year.  According  to  the  Fitian- 
cial  Post,  some  of  the  British  products 
and  industries  represented  with  Cana¬ 
dian  plants  are :  Fry’s  cocoa,  Rown- 
tree’s  chocolate,  .Allenburv’s  infant 
foods,  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  Bovril,  the  Distillers’  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Lever  Brothers,  Brunner  Mond, 
Burroughs  and  Wellcome,  Ovaltine, 
Pascall’s  confectionery,  and  many  other 
firms  ortside  the  food  industries,  such 
as  Dunlop,  Vickers,  and  the  English 
Electric  Company. 

*  *  * 

The  above  is,  of  course,  onlv  an  in¬ 
complete  list,  but  it  gives  a  useful  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  types  of  product  which  can 
successfully  be  manufactured  in  the 
Dominion.  Many  of  these  companies 
have  opened  up  in  Canada  within  the 
past  few  years.  Some  of  them  are 
direct  branch  plants  or  subsidiaries. 
Others  are  Canadian  companies  formed 
by  a  union  of  Canadian  and  British 
capital  and  management.  Some  of  the 
products  are  made  by  Canadian  com- 
j)anies  under  the  supervision  of  the 
British  companies,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  an  interest  in  the  Canadian 
concerns. 


The  Canadian  plant,  managed  by 
e.xecutives  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
market,  is  likely  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
merchandising  habits,  the  favoured 
styles,  and  the  personal  tastes  of  the 
Canadian  consumer  more  readily  than 
the  plant  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  3,500  miles  of  ocean.  .\  further 
point,  no  less  important,  is  that  income 
and  other  taxation  is  less  onerous  in 
Canada  than  in  Britain.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  income  tax  is  only  8  per  cent.,  and 
generous  allowances  are  permitted  for 
depreciation,  etc.  When  profits  are 
distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
taxation  is  on  a  sliding  scale  starting 
at  low  levels  with  substantial  primary 
e.xemptions. 

“  As  Others  see  Us.” 

A  contributor  to  the  .American  journal 
Advertising  and  Selling  has  been  cast¬ 
ing  his  eye  over  the  advertisements 
issued  by  some  of  our  English  manu¬ 
facturers.  One  of  them  has  attracted 
him  so  much  that  he  has  reproduced  it 
in  full ;  here  it  is  : 

“  When  Husbands  Love 
DIANA 

....  you  look 
ready 

to  dance. 

You  alwavs  do. 


“  Every  morn  I  bring  thee  fox-trots!” 
Reminds  me  of  our  first  dance. 

Seven  years  ago. 

I  called  you  “  My  Golden  Girl.” 

You  still  are. 

Pass  the  Golden  Shred,  please,  dearest. 
I  love  this  marmalade.  It  dances  .  .  . 
in  the  sunshine  ...  in  the  morning. 
Like  you  ! 

.\nd  I  love  it  because  it  is  always 
bright  .  .  .  sunny  .  .  .  Sweet.  Like  you  ! 
“  Golden 
Shred  ” 

the  world’s  finest  marmalade,  made 
only  by  Robertson,  from  fresh  fruit 
and  pure  sugar.” 

‘‘Oh  my,  oh  my,  oh  my,”  is  his  com¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Agar. 

From  the  .American  .Agar  Co.,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  we  have  received  a  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  some  basic  recipes — in  which 
.American  Agar  is  used — for  jellies, 
puddings,  cakes,  etc. 

*  •*  * 

Oil  Engines. 

The  Hamworthy  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Poole,  Dorset,  have  issued -a 
new  illustrated  catalogue  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  Petrol/ Paraffin  En¬ 
gines  in  sizes  from  25  to  18  b.h.p. 


The  Conditioning  of  Meat 


Duri-NC.  the  course  of  his  address,  the  author  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  case  of  householders  in  large  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  whose  supply  of  meat  is  almost  or 
entirely  restricted  to  the  coarser  types  of  joints.  If 
these  coarser  joints  could  be  improved  by  condition¬ 
ing  there  would  be  less  waste,  both  because  less 
would  be  rejected,  and  wdiat  was  actually  consumed 
would  be  consumed  to  greater  profit  owing  to  the 
improved  digestibility  of  the  meat.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  it  is  these  coarser  joints  which 
do  gain  by  conditioning.  They  gain  more,  very 
much  more,  than  do  the  best  cuts. 

The  lecturer  referred  to  some  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  subject  at  Cambridge 
during  the  last  two  years.  Much  of  the  w’ork  fol¬ 
lowed  normal  scientific  lines,  such  as  tracing  the 
effects  of  hanging  upon  the  degree  of  infection  of 
carcasses  by  bacteria  and  upon  the  chemical  change 
in  proteins  and  fats.  The  final  judgment  of  palata- 
bility  rests  with  the  consumer,  and  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  find  a  measure  for  and  the 
effects  of  various  treatment  of  the  meat.  Finally,  a 
system  of  marking  was  devised,  according  to  which 
full  marks  were  assigned  to  ideally  perfect  meat,  and 
marks  were  conferred  on  the  meat  which  had  been 
hung  for  different  periods  in  percentages  of  the 
“  full  ”  marks.  In  this  connection  valuable  assistance 
was  given  by  experts  from  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  College  for  Women,  where 
facilities  e.xist  for  the  cooking  of  meat  under  rigidly 
controlled  conditions  and  where  the  staff,  by  their 
training  and  experience,  are  particularly  competent 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  cooked  product. 


Each  experiment  consisted  in  a  comparison  of  the 
palatability  of  fresh  meat  wdth  that  of  identical  meat 
after  subjection  to  a  period  of  conditioning.  One 
half  of  a  carcass  was  used  fresh  as  the  control  for 
the  opposite  half  of  the  carcass,  which  was  subjected 
to  treatment.  The  second  series  of  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 
scientific  staff  of  Messrs.  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.  In 
this  series  advantage  .was  taken  of  the  great  experi¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Lampitt  and  his  staff  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  experiments  considerably. 

The  experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  conditioning  did  effect  a  marked  improvement  in 
palatability,  particularly  in  respect  of  tenderness,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  flavour  during 
a  period  of  conditioning  up  to  seventeen  days.  Con¬ 
ditioned  meat  is  also  improved  in  juiciness  and 
te.xture.  The  improvement  is  always  greater  in  the 
coarse  joints  of  the  round  than  in  the  prime  joints 
of  the  sirloin.  The  explanation  is  obvious  when  we 
look  into  the  cause  of  toughness.  According  to 
Lehmann  the  mechanical  strength  of  a  muscle  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  content  of  connective 
tissue,  and  those  muscles  which  we  subject  to  the 
greatest  strain  have  the  highest  content.  Such 
muscles,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  connective 
tissue,  are  often  the  toughest. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Sir  William  B.  Hardy, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  Food  Investigation 
Dept,  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  to 
the  loint  Conference  of  the  Associations  of 
Market  Authorities.) 
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The  Editor  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  which  may  appear  in  the  Financial  News  Section 


Bank  Rate  (1929-1930) 


Feb.  7 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  12 


1929. 

5J  per  cent. 
6i 
6 

5i  - 
5 


1930. 


Feb.  6 
Mar.  6 


'  Mav  I 


4.J  per  cent. 
4 

3i  •• 

3  ..  M 


The  dividend  which  was  due  on  November  1  to  the  preference 
shareholders  of  James  Pascall,  Ltd.,  wholesale  and  export  manu¬ 
facturing  confectioners  and  chocolate  manufacturers,  has  been 
postponed.  In  1928  only  the  preference  dividend  was  met, 
although  the  sum  of  ;^5,ooo  was  transferred  to  the  investment 
reserve,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  covering  the  financial 
year  to  December  24  last  disclosed  a  net  profit  of  ;^2o,479, 
compared  with  ;^8,642.  With  the  sum  of  ;^io,4i4  brought  in 
from  the  previous  appropriation  account  there  was  a  disposable 
balance  of  ;£^3o,893,  of  which  the  preference  dividend  for  the 
year  to  November  i,  1929,  absorbed  ;^io,469,  leaving  ^^20,424, 
out  of  which  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  ordinary  shares  for 
the  half-year  to  July  i,  1928,  was  paid.  The  authorised 
capital  of  the  company  is  now  ^^650,000  in  shares,  comprising 
£200,000  in  7%  cumulative  preference ;  ;^25o,ooo  in  8%  cumu¬ 
lative  participating  preferred  ordinary ;  and  ;^2oo,ooo  in 
ordinary  shares,  .\fter  the  preference  dividend,  the  preferred 
ordinary  rank  first  and  are  further  entitled  to  an  extra  dividend, 
not  exceeding  2%  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  for  every  1% 
above  8%  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares. 

.After  providing  the  sum  of  ;f4o,9io  for  income  tax,  the 
balance  of  net  profit  realised  by  Mather  and  Platt,  Ltd.,  elec¬ 
trical,  textile,  hydraulic  and  fire  protection  engineers,  during 
the  year  to  December  last,  was  228, 398.  This  figure  compares 
with  200,610  for  1928,  and  with  192,036  for  the  previous 
twelve  months,  and  after  adding  the  sum  of  ;^io6,oo6,  which 
was  brought  forward  from  the  last  appropriation,  there  was  an 
available  balance  of  ^^334,404,  enabling  the  dividend  of  15% 
on  the  ordinary  share  capital  to  be  maintained,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  carried  forward  to  the  next  account.  The  appro¬ 
priation  account  is  made  up  as  under  : 

£• 

Brought  forward  from  1928 .  106,006 

Net  Profit,  year  ended  December  31, 

1929  ...  .  228,398 


Disposable  Balance 


334.404 


5%  dividend  on  ;^4oo,ck)o  Cumulative  Preference 

£10  Shares  .  20,000 

15%  dividend  on  ;^i,363,66o  Ordinary  £i  Shares, 

tax  free  . 204,549 

Carried  forward  to  1930  109,855 


334.404 


Some  of  the  principal  balance-sheet  items  are  as  follow  : 


(Teditors  . 

Stocks  . 

Debtors  . 

Cash  . 

Investments  in  Oovernment  Stocks  . 

Investments  in  Railway  and  other  Preferred 

Stocks  ...  . 

Reserve  . .  ...  . 


£ 

264,870 

405,840 

512,210 

159,804 

484,821 

37.374 

2^0,000 


In  1929  the  ordinary  shares  reached  50s.,  and  were  recently 
quoted  at  40s.  6d.,  the  return  on  this  basis  being  7|%.  .At 
8J  the  preference  shares  yield  over  5|%. 


The  financial  results  of  Canning  Town  Class  Works,  Ltd.,  for 
the  last  twelve  months  show  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
year’s  figures,  the  balance  of  net  profit  amounting  to  ;^47,295, 
or  an  increase  of  42%.  .As  a  consequence,  the  dividend  was 
raised  from  5%  to  7.}%,  the  final  appropriation  figures  being 
balanced  as  below  : 


Brought  forward  from  1928  .  10.984 

Net  Profit,  year  ended  December  31, 


Disposable  Balance .  ^^58,279 

£ 

Directors’  Additional  Remuneration .  500 

7^%  dividend  on  ;^358,74o  Shares  of  5s.  each  ...  26,905 

.Allocated  to  Depreciation  Reserve  .  7.500 

Transferred  to  General  Reserve  .  7. 500 

Provision  for  Experimental  and  Development  Work  3.500 
Carried  forward  to  1930  *2.374 


^58.279 

The  company  owns  works  at  Canning  Town  and  at  Queen- 
borough,  Kent,  and  manufactures  various  kinds  of  glass  bottles 
and  containers  for  the  food  and  other  trades.  In  March,  1929, 
the  9d.  shares  were  consolidated  into  5s.  shares  on  the  bases  of 
twenty  9d.  shares  for  three  5s.  shares,  and  at  the  recent  price  of 
2s.  6d.  the  yield  works  out  at  15%.  At  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  the  sum  of  ^'41,277  was  owing  to  creditors,  and  there  was  a 
bank  loan  of  £10,000,  but  against  these  were  the  following  sub¬ 
stantial  assets  : 

£ 

Stocks  .  ...  62,998 

Debtors  ...  . . 40,976 

Cash  ...  . 30,160 

The  depreciation  reserve  amounts  to  £20,000,  and  the  general 
reserve  to  15,000. 

The  final  accounts  of  the  Aberdeen  drain  Warehousing  Co., 
Ltd.,  are  made  up  to  June  30  each  year,  and  the  profit  realised 
during  the  1928-1929  financial  period  was  ;^i,o93,  which  enabled 
the  dividend  of  io%  to  be  maintained  for  the  ninth  consecutive 
year.  The  account  covering  the  1929-1930  period  discloses  a  loss 
of  ;^494,  however,  and  consequently  no  dividend  has  been 
declared,  this  loss  being  deducted  from  the  credit  balance  of 
;^i,234  brought  forward  from  last  year’s  appropriation,  giving 
;^74o  to  be  carried  to  the  next  account.  This  company  was 
registered  in  1896,  the  authorised  capital  being  ;^io,ooo  in 
shares  of  £i  each,  of  which  los.  p)er  share,  or  £^^000,  has 
actually  been  paid  up. 

The  first  accounts  of  Automatic  Confections,  Ltd.,  a  company 
registered  in  February,  1929,  to  acquire  exclusive  rights  in 
an  automatic  confection  and  in  machine  sales  of  Rogall’s  French 
nougat  and  confectionery,  disclosed  a  debit  to  profit  and  loss 
account  of  j^24,o42.  At  the  general  meeting  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  chairman  that  the  auditors  had  been  requested  to  show  the 
worst  of  the  position  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  misled, 
many  items  having  consequently  been  charged  agaiqst  the 
periodical  profit  and  loss  account  which  could  have  been  debited 
to  development  expenditure  account  and  shown  on  the  assets  side 
of  the  balance-sheet.  The  following  are  the  principal  balance- 
sheet  items  : 

£ 


Preliminary  Expenses,  etc . 

..  19,499 

Stocks  ...  ...  ...  . 

••  5.579 

Cash  . 

21 

Debtors . 

..  67,680 

C  reditors  . 

..  9,630 

Bank  Overdraft  (personally  guaranteed  by 

the 

Chairman)  . 

...  17,759 
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The  authorised  capital  of  the  company  is  ;^’i4o,ooo  in  the 
form  of  IS.  shares,  of  which  .,^'136, 459  has  been  issued.  The 
borrowing  powers  have  not  yet  been  exercised,  and  in  order  to 
place  the  compan}’  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  a  reconstruction 
will  be  necessary,  and  further  information  with  regard  to  this 
will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  shareholders. 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Go.,  Ltd.,  during  1929,  made 
a  trading  profit  amounting  to  /■458,38i,  as  compared  with 
^■422, 729  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  enabling  the  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  to  be  raised  from  4%  to  5%,  and  an 
increased  amount  carried  forward.  After  providing  for  in¬ 
terest  on  debentures  and  loans  and  allocating  an  increased  sum 
to  depreciation,  the  balance  of  net  profit  was  £i66,iq6,  as 
against  .1^150,553  for  1928  and  _^i23,o45  for  the  previous  year, 
the  appropriation  account  being  made  up  as  under  : 

£■ 

Brought  forward  from  1928 .  203,066 

Net  Profit,  year  ended  December  31, 

1929  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  166,196 

.Available  Balance .  ;f369,262 

£ 

7%  dividend  on  ;^i,5oo,ooo  Cumulative 

Preference  £i  Shares  .  105,000 

Less  tax  at  4s.  in  the  £  ...  21,000 

— — -  S4,cHX) 

5%  dividend  on  £2,ooo,ckk>  Ordinary 

j[.i  Shares  ...  ...  ...  ...  100, o<x) 

Less  tax  at  4s.  in  the  £  ...  20,000 

- 8o,(xk) 

Carried  forward  to  1930  ...  205,262 

;f369,262 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  assets  and  liabilities 


enumerated  on  the  balance-sheet : 

£ 

Bank  Loan .  335,000 

Creditors  .  1,191,323 

Debtors  and  outstanding  Accounts  .  2,002,721 

Cash  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  106,140 

Patents  and  Goodwill  .  ...  191,401 

Balance  of  Debenture  Issue  Expanses  ...  134,404 

General  Reserve  .  255,000 

4i%  Debenture  Stock  .  91,066 

7%  Debenture  Stock  .  1,423,060 


In  1929  the  preference  shares  reached  24s.  ^d.,  and  were 
recently  quoted  at  22s.  6d.,  at  which  price  the  return  is  6*22%. 
At  102  the  7%  debenture  stock  yields  6-86%.  The  ordinary 
share  capital  is  held  by  Associated  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd. 

As  compared  with  143, 932  for  the  1928-1929  financial  period, 
the  trading  profit  realised  by  Plaistowe  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  jam, 
marmalade,  and  confectionery  manufacturers,  during  the  year 
ended  March  31  last,  amounted  to  ;fi5o,2i7.  .After  debiting 
the  cost  of  debenture  service,  including  sinking  fund  provision, 
the  net  profit  was  ;^^3,59i,  as  against  a  loss  of  sustained 

the  previous  year.  At  the  termination  of  the  1928-1929  account¬ 
ing  period,  two  years’  interest  on  ^^187, 261  debenture  stock  at 
the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  was  in  arrear,  amounting  to 
£22,^~2,  the  actual  debit  balance  to  profit  and  loss  being 
^'22,153  at  March  31,  1929.  As  a  part  of  the  amalgamation 
scheme  with  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  these  arrears  have  been 
cancelled,  so  that  a  debit  balance  has  now  been  converted  into 
a  credit  balance  of  ^^319,  which  amount  has  been  added  to  the 
profit  of  ;f3,59i,  giving  jC3,<)io  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  account.  During  the  year,  of  debenture  stock  was 

purchased  and  cancelled,  leaving  £\~~ outstanding,  recently 
quoted  at  50. 

-An  interim  dividend  of  is.  per  share,  less  tax,  was  paid  on 
September  3  to  the  holders  of  the  ordinary  shares  of  Aplin  and 
Barrett  and  the  Western  Counties  Creameries,  Ltd.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  interim  dividend  of  is.  6d.  per  share  paid  last 
year.  The  company  was  registered  on  March  9,  1898,  and 
four  years  ago  acquired  the  undertaking  of  St.  Ivel,  Ltd., 
cheese  manufacturers.  .Authorised  capital  totals  ;f45o,ooo,  com¬ 
prising  ;^ifx),<xx)  6%  cumulative  prefereme  £\  shares,  £i44,4<^> 
7^%  cumulative  preference  £i  shares,  and  ;^205,6oo  ordinary 


;^i  shares,  and  of  this  capital  ^^385,900  has  been  issued  and 
paid  up,  including  ;^55,5oo  new  ordinary  shares  recently  dis¬ 
tributed  to  ordinary  shareholders.  The  accounts  for  the  1929 
financial  year  disclosed  a  net  profit  of  ;^io2,998,  which  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  previous  year’s  profit,  especially 
when  the  difficult  trading  conditions  are  considered,  and  the 
final  figures  are  tabulated  below  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1928 .  90,064 

Xet  Profit,  year  ended  December  31, 

i92()  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  102,998 

Disposable  Balance .  193,062 

£ 

6%  dividend  on  ;f75,ooo  Cumulative  Preference  £1 

Shares  .  4,500 

~i%  dividend  on  /’i44,4oo  Cumulative  Preference  • 

£i  Shares  . 10,830 

30%  dividend  on  ;fiii,ooo  Ordinary  £i  Shares  ...  33,300 

Directors  and  Staff  ...  ...  ...  .  io,ockj 

Transferred  to  Reserve,  etc . 57, 500 

Carried  forward  to  1930 .  76,93.2 

193, 062 

The  balance-sheet  exhibits  considerable  strength,  some  of  the 


principal  items  being  : 

£ 

Cash  ...  .  ...  ...  175,107 

Debtors  131,783 

Stocks . 134,201 

Properties  and  Machinery  121,635 

Fixtures,  etc .  22,005 

Trade  Creditors  .  80,115 

Taxation  and  other  Reserves  ...  ...  ...  95,510 


In  addition  to  the  dividend  of  30%  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital,  a  50%  share  bonus  was  declared  out  of  the  reserve,  and 
these  additional  shares — numbers  211,001  to  266, 5(K)  inclusive — 
have  since  been  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
two  held. 

During  the  financial  year  which  ended  at  March  31  last,  the 
gross  profit  realised  by  Leach's  Argentine  Estates,  Ltd.,  an 
undertaking  registered  in  1912  and  concerned,  mainly,  with  the 
production  of  sugar,  amounted  to  ;fio8,5i4,  this  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £i8,nfi2  when  compared  with  the  figure  for  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Against  this  gross  profit  must  be 

charged  depreciation  ^^39,827,  debenture  and  other  interest 
30,645,  and  office  expenses,  etc.,  the  net  profit  being  ^^32,402,  or 
an  increase  of  £2j,cj4o.  The  balance-sheet  items  include  the 


following  : 

.l/(7r.  31,  1930. 

£ 

Stocks  of  Sugar  . 308,348 

Stork  of  Stores  and  Materials  ...  ...  ...  88,805 

Cash  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  76,283 

Debtors  181,963 

Bills  Payable  300,916 

Bank  Overdrafts  . 325,912 

Loans  . i46,<xx> 

Creditors  (including  Tax  Reserve,  etc.)  ...  i<x),93o 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  88,500 

6%  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  .  500,000 

Ordinary  Shares  .  ...  .  500,000 

Deferred  Shares  ...  ...  .  ...  52,500 

The  preference  shares,  of  £i  each,  were  recently  quoted  at 
2s.  4d.  (the  dividend  being  33%  in  arrear),  while  the  los. 
ordinarv  shares  were  marked  at  6d.  The  is.  deferred  shares 
changed  hands  recently  at  ijd. 


The  general  trade  depression  caused  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
selling  prices  of  corks,  and  to  meet  the  prevailing  conditions 
stocks  had  to  be  written  down  considerably.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Bucknall  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  gross  profit  during  the  year  to 
May  31  last  declined  from  £73,007  to  ;^43,252,  this  reduction 
being  reflected  in  the  balance  of  net  profit,  which  amounted  to 
£2S,i2()  as  against  £s^cj,4i2  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
Last  vear  the  sum  of  £2{j,(xxj  was  set  aside,  but  this  year  no 
transfer  has  been  made  to  reserve,  and  by  reducing  the  tarry 
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forward  the  ordinary  dividend  of  3%  has  been  maintained. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  final  appropriation  account 

Brought  forward  from  1928-1929 

5.646 

Net  Profit,  year  ended  May  31,  1930  ... 

28,126 

Disposable  Balance . 

6%  dividend  on  ;C30o,ooo  Cumulative  Preference 

Shares  . 

...  ...  l8,OtX3 

3%  dividend  on  /4oo,ooo  Ordinarv  Shares  ...  12,000 

Carried  forward  to  1930-1931 

.  3.77-2 

/33.77-2 

The  principal  assets  and  liabilities  are  ; 

£ 

Creditors  (including  Taxation  Reserve) 

23,299 

Bills  Payable . 

...  30,268 

Reserve  . 

Cork  Stocks .  . 

...  319.214 

Debtors  (including  Bills  Receivable)  ... 

...  47.380 

Cash  ...  ...  . 

8,171 

Goodwill  . 

255.945 

Freehold  Forests,  Factories,  etc. 

...  153,625 

The  authorised  capital  is  i ,ooo,oo<5,  but  there  are  no  deben¬ 
tures. 

Last  year  a  bonus  of  817  per  share  was  paid  on  the  common 
stock  of  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  but  this  year  the  bonus  is  to 
be  ^5  per  share.  This  will  cause  little  surprise,  having 
regard  to  the  grain  situation. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  holders  of  the  first  mortgage 
debentures  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Meat  Company,  Ltd., 
which  had  been  adjourned  from  October  8  and  was  held  on 
October  20,  a  resolution  approving  the  extension  of  the  lease 
of  the  company's  premises  and  plant  at  Las  Palmas  was  pas.sed. 

Operations  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  during  the  past  month 
have  revealed  few  favourable  developments,  and  the  making-up 
prices  on  November  3  were  more  than  a  little  disappointing. 
As  compared  with  the  October  quotations,  increases  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Aerated  Bread,  the  ordinary  shares  advancing  from 
17s.  5d.  to  18s.  4d.,  and  the  6^%  preference  from  i8s.  qd.  to 
19s.  gd.  British  Thomson-Houston  7%  preference  strengthened 
from  22s.  6d.  to  23s.  gd.,  and  Salt  Union  7%  preference  rose  from 
29s.  6d.  to  31S.  6d.  On  the  other  hand  Holbrooks  ordinary 
declined  from  15s.  gd.  to  14s.  gd.,  and  Home  and  Colonial  15% 
cumulative  ordinary  from  46s.  lod.  to  43s.  gd.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  the  food  industry  list  presents  a  slightly  better  appear¬ 
ance,  without  any  very  pronounced  improvements. 


Food  Industry  Stock  and  Share  List 


.Vov.,  1930. 

Par  Value. 

Oct.,  1930. 

.Aerated  Bread  :  Ord. 

i8'4 

*7 '5 

6J%  Pref . 

19/9 

.8 '9 

Apollinaris  :  Ord . 

6/3 

7/- 

Assoc.  Biscuit  :  6J%  Pref.  ... 

23'3 

22  3 

Avery  (W.  and  T.)  :  Ord.  ... 

-53/- 

.53/- 

Benger’s  Food  :  Ord. 

2‘)'3 

£-> 

30/6 

6%  Pref . 

4l 

42 

Bovril :  Ord.  ... 

24 '4 

£^ 

24  2 

Deferred  ... 

.19/- 

3‘)  '4 

6%  Pref.  ... 

22  6 

£^ 

21  i) 

4j%  Deb . 

Sgi 

£uw 

84  J 

British  .Muminium  :  Ord.  .. 

36/- 

£^ 

38  0 

6%  Pref.  ...  . 

22  '6 

£^ 

22/- 

British  Thomson  Houston  ; 

7%  I’ref . 

23  '<) 

£^ 

22  b 

Cadburv  :  S'!,,  2nd  Pref.  .. 

27-6 

£^ 

^7  3 

Carrs  :  ■6.i%  'Pref . 

21  '6 

£^ 

21  S 

Cerebos  :  Ord. 

£^ 

H 

Chivers  :  6%  Deb.  ... 

lOI 

£.\oo 

liX'i 

Cinzano  ;  7j%  Pref. 

22  6 

£^ 

-21  '3 

Clark's  Bread  :  Ord. 

20/9 

10/- 

21  b 

(.'rosse  and  Blackwell  :  Ord 

i!-' 

1 

1^11 

7i%  I’ref . 

10/9 

L5/- 

1 1/- 

Nov.,  1930. 

Par  Value. 

Oct.,  1930. 

English  Margarine  :  Pref.  ... 

22  / 10 

£^ 

22,9 

Foster  Clark  :  Ord . 

50/- 

lo/- 

48/6 

Fry's  :  8%  “  B  "  Preferred 

22/- 

/■ 

22/- 

H.P.  Sauce  :  Ord . 

96/- 

92/- 

Holbrooks  :  Ord . 

14  9 

•5  9 

5?o  I’ref . 

4 

i:5 

4 

Hill  (\V.)  :  Ord . 

5 '9 

£^ 

4  9 

Home  and  Colonial :  Ord.  ... 

«3'3 

4/- 

12/9 

15%  Cum.  Ord . 

43  9 

£^ 

46/ 10 

6%  Cum.  Pref . 

5i 

^5 

'  sJi 

Hovis  :  6%  Cum.  Pref. 

23/- 

£^ 

23/- 

Imperial  Chemical  :  Ord.  ... 

20/ 1 

£^ 

20/9 

Deferred . 

61- 

10/- 

6'- 

7%  Cum.  Pref . 

22/2 

£^ 

23/- 

International  Tea  :  Ord.  ... 

19  6 

5/- 

20/3 

6°„  1st  Pref . 

21  3 

£^ 

20/9 

7°„  “  A  "  Pref . 

24/- 

£^ 

23  6 

Jurgens : 

7"o  Cum.  Partg.  Pref _ 

24  9 

£^ 

23/- 

Liebigs  :  (Reg.)  . 

’“iiV 

£5 

•4i'rt 

(Bearer)  . 

£5 

14s 

5%  Pref . 

9^  8 

£5 

c)6'- 

Lipton  :  Ord . 

4/8 

1/- 

5  * 

5*^  1st  Pref . 

7-9 

10/- 

8 '6 

6%  Pref . 

8 '6 

10/. 

9  1 

6%  Deb . 

98 

£100 

98 

Lyons  :  Ord . 

1)6 ' 1 1 

£^ 

96/ 10 

-A  ”  Ord.  . 

95  8 

£^ 

95  '6 

5°o  Pref . 

20  3 

20'- 

6%  Preferred  Ord. 

21  'g 

2 1  '6 

7%  Pref . 

26/8 

£i 

26 '3 

8%  Pref . 

29  3 

£^ 

28  5 

Maypole  Dairy  : 

20%  Preferred . 

«4  3 

5/- 

14  6 

Deferred  ...  . 

4  8 

2 

5  '■ 

5%  Pref . 

19- 

£i 

19/- 

Meadow  Dairy  :  7^%  Pref. 

23  6 

£i 

23/6 

Mellin’s  l-'ood :  6%  Cum.  Pref. 

3/9 

£^ 

3  9 

Nathan  (J.)  :  Ord . 

2/- 

I 

2/3 

7%  I’ref . 

16  '- 

£* 

•6/3 

8%  Preferred  . 

7'- 

10/- 

8/- 

Nestles  ;  8°/,  Pref. 

29/9 

£i 

29 '8 

Pascall  (J.)  :  8%  Preferred 

83 

£i 

8/3 

Peak  Frean  :  Pref. 

1711 

£^ 

18/3 

8%  “  A  "  Pref . 

25  0 

£^ 

25  / 10 

Radcliffs  Edible;  Ord.  ... 

2 

I  /- 

2/2 

8%  Pref . 

8/- 

10/- 

9/- 

Radiation  :  Ord . 

36/- 

36- 

6°?,  Pref . 

22  4 

£i 

21  9 

Salt  I'nion  ;  Ord. 

32/6 

£i 

32'- 

7°o  I’ref . 

3*  6 

/I 

29  '6 

4j%  Deb . 

£100 

78J 

Schweppes  :  Deferred 

33  9 

£i 

34  6 

4%  Oeb . 

75 

£100 

75 

Scribbans  :  Ord. 

14  - 

£i 

14  9 

Deferred  . 

2  - 

1  - 

2  2 

Smith's  Potato  Crisps  :  Ord 

8 '9 

5/- 

9/1 

Spiers  and  Pond  :  Ord.  .. 

17/6 

10/- 

16'  - 

6.V%  Pref. 

20'  - 

£^ 

19  10 

5°o  Deb . 

95 

£.100 

95 

Spillers  :  Ord.  . 

20  '7 

£i 

21  4 

6%  Pref . 

iSL 

£i 

•83 

Deferred  ...  . 

6  Ti 

6  10 

Tate  and  Lyle  :  Ord. 

39 '3 

£^ 

39  '6 

6J%  Pref.  . 

24/- 

£^ 

23 '3 

Unilever  ;  Ord.  . 

45  9 

£i 

46- 

7°o  Preferred  ...  • 

24  6 

£i 

23/8 

Union  Cold  Storage  : 

i9'8 

6°/,  Pref . 

20  3 

£i 

7°o  Pref . 

22/3 

£i 

21  'II 

to%  Pref.  . 

27 '  ■ 

£i 

26/6 

United  Caterers:  Ord. 

7Jd. 

>  • 

6d. 

United  Dairies  :  Ord. 

32  3 

3-2  ^ 

6%  Pref . 

21/7 

£i 

20  7 

United  Glass  Bottle:  Ord... 

20  3 

£^ 

22 '3 

United  Molasses  :  Ord. 

.  20  8 

21  - 
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New  Companies 


Macks  (Walsali.),  Limited.  (251276.)  King  Street,  Walsall. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  sauce  and  pickle  mnfrs.  cd.  on  at 
Walsall  as  “  Macks.”  Ncm.  Cap.  :  ;^2,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

Vincent’s  Stores,  Limited.  (251 170.)  5S,  Cdadsmuir  Road, 

Highgate,  X.  19.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  oil  and  colournien, 
hardware  dlrs.,  furnishers,  grocers,  etc.  Noni.  Cap.  :  ^^3,000  in 
shares  (2,50*1  ‘‘  A  ’’  and  500  ”  H  ’’). 

J.  W.  Long,  Limited.  (251180.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
baker  and  confectioner  cd.  on  by  J.  W.  Long  at  Broad  Street, 
Staple  Hill,  Bristol.  Xom.  Cap.  :  _^5,ooo  in  shares. 

Cambrian  Table  W.ater  Company,  Limited.  (251 125.)  To  take 
over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Cambrian  Works,  Ruthin,  Denbigh,  as 
the  ‘‘  Cambrian  Mineral  Water  Company  ”  and  the  “  Ruthin 
Soda  Water  Company.”  Xom.  Cap.  :  £4,300  in  4,200  pref. 
shares  of  ;^i,  and  2,000  ord.  of  is. 

G.  R.  Griffith  and  Son,  Limited.  (251213.)  25,  Worcester 

Street,  Birmingham.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  wholesale  fish, 
game,  and  poultry  mchts.  cd.  on  by  the  exors.  of  G.  R.  Griffith 
at  Birmingham.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^2,ooo  in  £1  shares. 

Avana  Cakes,  Limited.  (251161.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  rd. 
on  at  Cardiff  by  the  liquidator  of  the  Avana  Cake  Co.,  Ltd., 
including  a  trade  mark  ;  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  cake  mnfrs.,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^25,ooo  in  £1  shares. 

Growers'  and  Importers’  Agency,  Limited.  (251167.)  31, 

Lion  Buildings,  Huddersfield.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  drapers, 
furnishing  and  genl.  warehousemen,  growers,  importers,  and 
exporters  of  and  dlrs.  in  provisions,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £600  in 
£i  shares. 

Miehle  Company,  Limited.  (251340.)  38,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  dairy  and  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;fi,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

Chepco,  Limited.  (251301.)  Cockayne  Hatley  Hall,  Potten, 
Beds.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  a  commercial  egg  farm,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap.  :  £^,000  in  15,000  pref.  shares  of  5s.  and  25,000  ord. 
of  IS. 

Gradacreme  Company,  Limited.  (251409.)  Kingswood  Hill, 
Bristol.  To  acquire  the  formula  or  formulae  for  the  mnfre.  of  a 
synthetic  cream  invented  by  and  belonging  to  R.  L.  Munday, 
etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^3,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

Watney  Kosher  Bltchers,  Limited.  (251426.)  36,  Watney 

Street,  E.  i.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  butchers,  etc.  Xom  Cap.  : 
;^2oo  in  shares. 

Madgett  and  Company,  Limited.  (251318.)  7,  Duke  Street, 

London  Bridge,  S.E..  i.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and 
retail  provision  dlrs.  Xom.  Cap.  :  1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Hackforths,  Limited.  (251349.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
grocers,  provision,  wine,  and  spirit  mchts.  and  caterers  cd.  on 
at  Gocle,  Vorks.,  as  “  Hackforths.”  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^4,ooo  in  £i 
shares. 

Ever  Ready  Potato  Company,  Limited.  (251266.)  7,  Tavis¬ 

tock  Place,  W.C.  I.  To  enter  into  an  agmt.  with  the  Hotel  Share 
and  Debenture  Exchange,  Ltd.,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
growers  and  mchts.  of  and  dlrs.  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^io,ooo  in  10s.  shares. 

G.  H.  Loach  and  Son,  Llmited.  (251380.)  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  a  wholesale  grocer  and  provision  mcht.  cd.  on  at  2, 
Trinity  Street,  Worcester,  as  “  G.  H.  Loach  and  Son.”  Xom. 
Cap.  :  £1,000  in  £  I  shares. 

.\mbrose  and  Sons,  Limited.  (251328.)  20,  Stratford  Road, 

Kensington,  W.  8.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  provision  mcht. 
cd.  on  at  Stratford  Road,  Kensington,  and  18,  Queen’s  Road, 
Bayswater,  by  E.  D.  Ambrose.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £2,^00  in  £i 
shares. 

Williams  and  Co.  (Aberdare),  Limited.  (251298.)  2,  Cardiff 
Street,  Aberdare,  (ilam.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers,  provision  mchts.,  etc.  Xom.  C'ap.  ;  ;f5oo  in  £i 
shares. 


I’NiTED  Fisheries,  Limited.  (25i4()2.)  22-24,  Broad  Street 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  F'.C.  2.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
mchts.  of  fish,  game,  and  poultry,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £2,000  in 
1,600  pref.  shares  of  £i  and  8,o<x)  defd.  of  is. 

C.  Sears,  Limited.  (25141)6.)  3  and  5,  Harpur  Street.  Bed¬ 

ford.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  pork  butchers,  etc.,  cd.  on  at 
Bedford  by  Charlotte,  L.  W.,  S.  J.,  Annie  G.,  and  Hilda  E.  S. 
Sears.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Gill  and  Weaver,  Limited.  (251580.)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
of  wholesale  grocers  cd.  on  at  Pensnett,  Kingswinford,  Staffs., 
as  ”  Gill  and  Weaver.”  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^i,*xxi  in  £1  shares  (1,150 
”  A,”  1,150  ”  B,”  4,350  ”  C,”  and  4,350  ‘‘  D  ”). 

W.  J.  Haves  and  Sons,  Limited.  (251493.)  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  a  milk  dealer  and  dairyman  cd.  on  at  181,  Moorside 
Road,  Flixton,  Manchester,  as  ”  W.  J.  Haves.”  Xom.  Cap.  : 
£3,000  in  £i  shares. 

T.  Wilson  (Spitalfields),  Llmited.  (251494.)  85,  Grace- 
church  Street,  FLC.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and 
retail  fruiterers,  greengrocers,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £1,000  in  £i 
shares. 

Lin.necar  and  Smith,  Limited.  (251531.)  15,  Bedford  Cham¬ 

bers,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale 
fruit  and  flower  salesmen,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^i,ooo  in  ;^i 
shares. 

Ve  Olde  Wine  Shoppe,  Limited.  (251513.)  21  and  23, 
Wyndham  Arcade,  Cardiff.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  wine 
seller  cd.  on  by  Alice  Lewis  at  Cardiff.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ^’3,000  in 
£  I  shares. 

Rambltan  Ribber  FIstates  (1930),  Limited.  (251508.)  22, 

Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  3.  To  acquire  the  undertaking,  property, 
and  assets  of  Rambutan  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  to  undertake  the 
liabilities  of  that  company,  to  acquire  estates  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  or  elsewhere,  and  to  grow  and  prepare  for  market 
rubber,  coffee,  and  other  produce,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;f30o,ooo  in 
2s.  shares. 

St.  Leonard’s  Trading  Company,  Limited.  (251742.)  137, 

Crawley  Road,  Horsham,  Sussex.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
grocers,  provision  and  hardware  mchts.,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  : 
;fi,5oo  in  £1  shares.  Dirs.  ;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Curtis,  Roffeyhurst, 
Horsham,  Sussex  (mang.  dir.) ;  P.  O’  Kelly,  Roffeyhurst,  Hor¬ 
sham,  Sussex;  L.  Stenning,  230,  Crawley  Road,  Horsham; 
H.  W.  Curtis,  Selsdon  Court  Hotel,  Sanderstead,  Surrey;  Miss 
C.  Weekes,  Monksgate,  Horsham.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £1. 

ViTSL’,  Limited.  (251777.)  26,  Warwick  Row,  Coventry.  To 

carry  on  the  bus.  of  producers,  refiners,  and  distributors  of 
suet,  lard,  or  other  meat  products,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^ioo  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.  :  T.  J.  R.  Bright,  Dorset  House,  Broad  Lane, 
Coventry;  H.  Gordon-Luhrs,  31,  Clarence  Gate  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  X.W.  (ch.).  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £^. 

XoRWEGiAN  Fish  Company,  Limited.  (251755.)  Exchange 
Buildings,  Quayside,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne.  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  fish  mchts.  and  curers,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^50o  in  shares. 
Permt.  dirs.  :  T.  W.  C.  Smythe,  Rydalmount,  Queen  Alexandra 
Road  West,  Xorth  Shields;  O.  F.  Levinson,  13,  Douglas  Avenue, 
Gosforth,  XewcastleonTyne ;  J.  Smythe,  40,  Howard  Street, 
Xorth  Shields.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  25  shares. 

Muspratt  Brothers,  Limited.  (251805.)  86,  Landor  Road, 

Clapham,  S.W.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers  and  provision 
mchts.  cd.  on  by  T.  E.,  F.  J.,  and  E.  J.  Muspratt  at  Clapham 
and  elsewhere.  Xom.  Cap.  :  ;^i,5oo  in  £i  shares  (500  pref.  and 
1,000  ord.)  Dirs.  :  T.  E.  Muspratt,  86,  Landor  Road,  Clapham; 
F.  J.  Muspratt,  38,  Home  Road,  Battersea;  E.  J.  Muspratt,  89, 
Rodenhurst  Road,  Clapham.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £1, 

Massey’s,  Limited.  (251769.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  baker 
and  confectioner  cd.  on  by  A.  Massey  at  Bescot  Bakery,  Darlas- 
ton  Road,  Walsall.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £5,000  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dir.  :  Massey,  Rydal,  Streetly  Lane,  Four  Oaks,  Warwick¬ 

shire.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £100  shares.  Sub.  :  F.  Massey,  Rjdal, 
Streetly  Lane,  Four  Oaks,  Warwickshire. 
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Current  Literature 


Fruit  and  Vei^etable  Products 

457.  Apple  Storage  under  Refrigeration.  C.  K.  Baker,  (/ce 
and  Nefrigiralion ,  kjjo,  November,  p.  j6j.) 

458.  Peach  Freezing.  (Ibid.,  iqjo.  November,  p.  joj.) 

4!;().  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage.  Wolf  Larson.  (Glass  Con¬ 
tainer,  1930,  October,  p.  10.) 

4(x).  Pineapples  Packed  in  Class.  L.  K.  Kuck.  (Ibid.,  p.  13.) 
4(11.  Soya  Bean  Oil.  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  1.  Japan.  1930.  p.  35.) 

4t>2.  Standards  for  Jams.  (Rrit.  Food  1930,  November, 

p.  lOI.) 

4(13.  Lisbon  Wine.  (Ibid.,  p.  104.) 

404.  Bulk  Date  Production.  (Food  Ind.,  1030,  November, 
p.  4S4.) 

4()5.  Freezing  Peaches,  {/bid.,  p.  4i)(>. ) 

4()*).  Fruit  Jellies.  W.  /.iegelmayer.  (Foil.  '/.eit..  ni.J". 
August,  p.  J43.) 

4^7.  Peppers.  C.  11.  Campbell.  (Canning  .-l^’c,  i<(3‘’.  Novem¬ 
ber,  p.  741.) 

Cereal  Products 

468.  CornciH'kle  in  Flour.  R.  Fis«her,  F.  Riedl.  (/.  I'ntrrs. 
l.cbrnsnt.,  1930,  p. 

4(><).  Ciluten  anti  Non-Ciluten  Proteins.  M.  J.  Blish.  (Cereal 
Chem.,  i();o,  Sej)tember.  p.  421.) 

470.  (,)ualities  of  Combined  Wheats.  !•'.  C.  Fenton,  C.  O. 
Swanson.  (Ibid.,  p.  428.) 

471.  Ropiness  of  Bread.  11.  H.  Bunzell,  M.  Forbes.  (Ibid.. 

p.  4(.5.) 

472.  Digestion  Studies.  C.  F.  Davis.  (Ibid.,  p.  518.) 

473.  Modern  Rice  Milling.  'F.  B.  Wayne.  (Food  Industries, 
u)3o,  November,  p.  492.) 

Dairy  Products 

474.  Ciruyere  Cheese.  P.  Sajous.  (Ann.  Falsi f.,  1930,  p.  3116.) 
47s.  Variations  in  Butter  Composition.  T.  P.  Hilditch,  J.  J. 

Sleightholme.  (Biochem.  Journ.,  i(»3o,  p.  i<x)8.) 

476.  Milk  Deficiency.  J.  FL  Becker,  F'.  V.  McCullum.  (Am. 
/.  Ilyg.,  i<)3o,  p.  503.) 

477.  Protein  Hydrolisis.  M.  A.  B.  Brazier.  (Biochem.  /.. 
i93<\  P- 

478.  Lactic  Acid.  J.  F'.  tiarret.  (Ind.  and  Fng.  Chem.,  i<»3o, 
November,  p.  hs.F) 

Analysis 

479.  Diastatic  Activity  of  Honey.  Dr.  L.  IL  Lampitt,  F'..  B. 
Hughes,  11.  S.  Rooke.  (The  Analyst.  i<)3o.  November,  p.  hhti.) 

48<i.  Meal  Products.  K.  F'uchs,  W.  Ruzicka,  FL  Kohn.  (/,. 
I'nters.  I.ebensm.,  11)30,  59,  p.  573.) 

481.  Copper  Contents  of  F'txrdstuffs.  F’.  Crendel.  (Tharm. 
Weekblad.,  i<)3o,  p.  <)i3.) 

482.  Composition  of  Palm  Oils.  T.  P.  Hilditch,  F^.  F^.  Jones. 
(/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ini.,  itjjo,  p.  3h4.) 

483.  F't'od  Adulteration  in  i()2i).  (Journ.  Inst.  Ilyg..  i<i3o. 
November,  p.  no.) 

Various 

4«4.  Rapid  F'ish  Freezing.  M.  T.  Zarotschenzeff.  (Ice  and 
Refrigeration,  11)30,  November,  p.  381). ) 

485.  New  Homogenising  Machine.  (Ini.  Chemist,  11)30 
November,  p.  431.) 

48(1.  Air  Filtration  in  a  F'txid  F'actory.  S.  Lancefield.  (Ibid.. 

!>• 

487.  Mayonnaise.  (Glass  Container ,  11)30,  October,  p.  24.) 

488.  N  easts  :  Complement  F'ixation  Test.  K.  Stone.  (Lancet. 
19  !o,  September,  p.  577.) 

48<(.  Staining  N'easts.  (Nature,  1930,  pp.  4(|i  4()2.) 

4()o.  Fermentation  in  F'(x>d  Manufacture.  11.  T.  Herrick. 
(Food  I ndustries,  11)30,  November,  p.  488.) 


41)1.  Modern  Practice  in  Vinegar  Making.  W.  R.  F'etzer. 
(Ibid.,  p.  48<).) 

4(»2.  Improving  Cacao  Beans.  O.  Defren.  (Ibid.,  p.  4<)»).) 

4(13.  F'.dible  F'ats.  FL  (1.  Montgomery.  (Ibid.,  p.  51 1.) 

4()4.  F'ood  Values  and  Diet.  ('•.  Strauss.  (Chem.  Week..  1930, 
June,  p.  3(16.) 

495.  Invert  Sugar  in  Honey.  C.  1.  Krinksheer.  (Rec.  d. 

Trav.  C'him.  d.  I'ays  Bas..  i()3o,  July,  p.  841.) 

4()<).  Cannery  Construction.  T.  Martin.  (Canning  .Age.  1930. 
November,  p.  723.) 

4()7.  Salad  Dressing  Production.  C.  F'..  Birgfeld.  (Ibid., 
P-  7.FS.) 

498.  Fermentations  in  the  F'ood  Industry.  F'.  C.  Blank.  (Ind. 
and  Eng.  Chem.,  11)30,  November,  p.  1166.) 

49<).  A  State  F'.xperiment  in  Chemical  Research.  C>.  T.  Morgan. 
(Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1930,  vol.  49,  p.738.)  The  main  topics 
are:  ()rigin  of  the  Chemical  Research  Laboratory — Administra¬ 
tion  and  Control — Programme  of  Research — Synthetic  Resins — 
F'ormaldehyde  and  Ketone  Resins — Low  Temjierature  Tar — The 
Crystalloids  of  Tar — The  Resinoids  of  Tar — Aqueous  Liquors  of 
Coal  Carbonisation — High  Pressure  Chemistry — Helium  from 
Monazite  .'^and — Corrosion  Research — Corrosion  of  Immersed 
.Metals — Atmospheric  ( 'orrosion — ( 'hemotherapy — Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Research — General  Research — Chemical  F'nginering — The 
State  Lalxiratory  and  .Scientific  Public — Relations  with  other 
Scientific  Institutions — Relations  with  Chemical  Industry — 
Anticipations  and  Current  Tendencies — Inorganic  and  Mineral 
Chemistry — The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Vital  Pnxlucts. 


Recent  Trade  Marks 

This  list  of  Trade  Marks  of  interest  to  readers  has  been 

selected  from  the  "  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal."  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  II -M .  Stationery  Office. 

PARAI. — 516,134.  Tea.  Joseph  Teti.ev  .and  Co.,  Ltd.,  49, 
Mansell  Street,  London,  E.  i.  November  12. 

JINCHO.— 515,749.  Cakes,  biscuits,  and  sweetmeats.  H. 
Thomp.sox  and  Co.'s  Idoi.ice  Speciauties,  Ltd.,  10,  Pros¬ 
pect  Row,  Birmingham.  November  12. 

SALUTA.— 515,748.  Bread,  cakes,  buns,  and  pastry. — Thomas 
Browx,  trading  as  Tom  Brows,  331,  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  London,  S.W.  10.  November  5. 

ASTOVA. — 516,230.  Butter.  F'.asterx  axo  Overseas  PRontvTs, 
Ltd..  Mark  Lane  Station  Buildings,  Byward  Street,  London, 
F'.C.  3.  November  5. 

TRITON. — 516.470.  Dried  and  fresh  fruits.  C.eorge  Rhharo 
Coi.E,  trading  as  G.  R.  Cole  axo  Co.,  37,  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  F'.C.  3.  November  5. 

BLACK  KNIGHT. — 515.388.  Canned  fish.  Sihivki.  axo  ('o., 
Ixi'ORPORATEi),  2(xi,  California  Street,  San  F'rancisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Cnited  States  of  America.  October  22.  (.Associated.) 

MERRYHEART. — 514,868.  Tea,  coffee,  cooca.  chocolate,  and 
confectionery.  Spemer,  Arthir  Towem.,  19,  Westbury 
Road,  North  F'inchley,  London,  N.  12.  October  29.  (By 
consent.) 

CHOCONA. — 514,328.  Edible  fats.  The  Peeri.ess  Rekixixg  Co., 
(Liverpooi.),  Lto.,  4()  to  51),  Cheapside,  Liverpool. 
October  22. 

SUMMERTIME.— 515,(127.  Cocoa,  chocolate,  confectionery,  tea, 
coffee,  biscuits,  and  jam.  J.  S.  F  ry  axd  Soxs,  Lto.,  25, 
Union  Street,  Bristol.  October  22.  (.Associated.) 

GOLDENETTE. — 516.402.  Biscuits,  cakes,  and  chocolate -coated 
biscuits.  MgA'itie  axo  Price.  Ltd.,  St.  .Andrew  Biscuit 
Works,  Gorgie  Ro-id,  F'dinbiirgh,  and  The  Fxlinburgh  Bis- 
( uit  Works,  Harlesden,  London,  N.W.  10.  October  22. 


These  particulars  of  New  Talents  of  tnterest  to  readers  have 
been  selected  from  the  Ofpcial  Journal  of  Patents,  and  arc  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H .M .  Stationery  Office. 

I.atest  Patent  Applications 

J17S1.  HaI  KKMKISTKK  MaSI'HINUNKAHRIK  I  NI)  Mini  KNHAI  ANSTAI.T 
CiKs.,  H.  :  Production  of  chocolate.  ( )ctobe.'  zi. 

3171)8.  HoTLocK,  Ltd.,  and  Lockvkr,  K.  (L  F.  :  Apparatus  for 
keeping  hxxi  hot.  October  zz. 

31430.  Monti,  F..  :  Preparing  fruit  jams,  jellie.s,  etc.  October  20. 
3it)6o.  Moody,  1L  S.  :  Curing  and  preserving  fish.  October  zz 

Specifications  Published 

337,358.  Saw,  K..  (ifciCiKNHKiM,  M.  M.,  Lkbkrt,  L.,  Amtkns 
fiTAItl.ISSKMKNTS  A.  SaVV,  JkaNJI.AN,  KT  CIE,  SoC.  ANON.,  AND 
Haker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Chocolate  or  the  like  enrobing  or 
coating  apparatus  or  inai  hires. 

337,484.  Mavhew,  C.  J.  :  Apparatus  for  cooking  food  by  water 
or  steam. 

337,524.  Rohm,  Dr.  O.  :  Manufacture  and  use  of  a  substitute  for 
egg  yolk. 

330,837.  N'aAMIOO/E  \  ENNOOTSCHAl-  C.RASSo's  M  ACHINENKAIIRIE- 
KEN,  END  CiRASso,  11.  A.  M.  :  Machines  for  kneading  butter, 
margarine,  and  other  f<M)dstuffs. 

Printed  copies  of  the  lull  Published  S peci fications  mav  bt 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  IF.C.  2.,  at  the  uniform  price  of  i.f.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

334,502.  Yeast.  Distm.i.ers*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oreat  Hurgh,  and 
Meyer,  F.  .A.,  Bute  House,  Longdown  Lane,  both  in  F.psom, 
Surrey. 

In  a  continuous  pnx'ess  for  the  production  of  yeast  by  fermenta 
tion  in  a  nutrient  liquid  such  as  molasses,  wherein  nutrients  are 
continuously  added  and  yeast  containing  liquor  is  continuously 
withdrawn,  conditions  which  inhibit  the  growth  of  undesirable 
organisms  without  detrimental  action  on  the  growth  or  quality 
of  the  yeast  are  maintained  by  adding  continuously  to  the  fer¬ 
menter,  during  fermentation,  substances  which  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  yeast  growth  but  destroy  undesirable  organisms. 
Such  substances  are  halogens  (c.jt'.,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine) 
or  alkaloids  (e.g.,  pyridine,  nicotine,  or  other  alkaloids)  which 
are  known  to  be  non-toxic  to  yeast  and  possess  a  bactericidal 
ac  tion.  Kxamples  are  given  of  the  use  of  chlorine  and  bleaching 
powder.  N  solution  of  assimilable  salts  also  containing  the  in¬ 
hibiting  substance  may  also  be  added.  Specifications  155,288. 
238,554,  252,193,  and  275,329  are  referred  to. 

334,974.  Extracting  pectin.  Brooke,  .\.  F.,  Whiteman  Street, 
South  Melbourne,  .Australia.  June  24.  1929,  Xo.  10341). 

Convention  date.  May  3.  [Class  121.I 
Gums,  carbohydrate. — Pectin  is  extracted  from  wa.ste  citrus 
materials,  particularly  the  peel,  pith,  seeds,  or  segments,  by 


boiling  one  gallon  of  the  material  with  one  and  a  half  gallons  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  straining  off  the  pectous  liquor,  again 
boiling  the  material  already  treated,  with  water  in  the  same 
proportions  and  for  the  same  time  as  previously,  and  again 
straining  the  liquor  off.  The  two  liquors  are  mixed  and  concen¬ 
trated,  as  by  treating  in  a  vacuum  pan.  If  desired,  pectin 
powder  may  be  obtained. 

334,847.  Immunising  seed-grain;  hydroxyaryl  methanes.  Carp- 
MAEi.,  .A.,  24.  Southampton  Buildings,  London  (l.Ci.  Far- 
benindustrie  .Akt.-Ces.,  Frankfcrt-on-Main,  ('lermany).  .May 
I,  i(J29,  Xo.  21306/30.  [Classes  2  (iii)  and  81  (i).] 

334,875.  Cooling  or  drying  cattle  cakes,  etc.  Sizer,  .A.  W.,  White 
House,  Hessle,  A'orkshire.  March  c).  i()2(),  Xo.  7724.  [Classes 
21)  and  34  (ii).] 

335,022.  Crystallising  massecuite.  Haddan,  R.,  31,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  London. — (.Allen,  F.  L.,  80,  Wall  Street,  Xew 
York,  l'.S..A.)  .August  16,  i()2(),  Xo.  25067.  [Class  32.] 

.Fl.S'OLF  Preserving  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  Mayor,  J.,  37, 
-Avenue  Ruchonnet,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  .August  7,  1929, 
Xo.  24172.  I  Classes  i  (i)  and  4c).) 

335,018.  Drying  tea.  Kri  pp  Cri  sonwkrk  .Akt.  (Ies.,  F., 
Buckau,  -Magdeburg.  ( lermany.  -August  12,  11)29,  Xo.  24624. 
Convention  date.  <  )i  tober  1,  ii)2S.  [Class  34  (ii).l 

335,051).  Mincing  machines.  Wrh.ht.  I- .  IL,  1  C.olders  C.reen 
Crescent,  London,  and  Lewis.  L.  W.,  31,  High  Street, 
Leiston,  Suffolk.  Se))tember  18.  i<)2(),  Xo.  28303.  Addition 
to  2(x),8()i.  [Classes  28  (ii)  and  80  (iv).] 

334,863.  Artificial  cream.  Beri.svik.  .A.,  3,  .Abbediengen  per 
Skoyen,  Oslo.  Xorway,  Vitacream,  Ltd..  155.  Fenchurch 
Street.  London,  and  IIei.i.erid,  R.,  71),  Cllevaalsvei,  Oslo, 
-Xorway.  June  8,  i«)2(),  Xos.  i7<mi4'2<).  i<)22o/2(),  and  7668/30. 

I  (  lass  41).  I 

-A  whippable  artifi(  ial  <  ream  is  obtained  by  injecting  earth 
nut  oil  or  fat  hardened  to  a  melting  point  of  32°  C.  into  milk  to 
which  egg  yolk  or  water  soluble  proteins  extracted  from  egg  yolk 
have  been  added.  The  injection  is  performed  under  a  pressure 
of  130  atmospheres  or  more,  preferably  180  to  2(x)  atmospheres, 
and  through  an  orifice  the  diameter  of  which  is  not  greater  than 
0-4  mm.  The  milk  is  preferably  heated  to  (x)  to  65°  C.  before  or 
after  addition  of  the  egg  yolk,  and  the  fat  preferably  to  60“  C. 
The  product  is  subsequently  heated  to  70  to  ()o°  C.  In  the 
example  given  the  final  heating  is  at  74°  ('.,  pasteurisation 
being  effected  thereby,  and  the  product  is  then  cooled,  agitation 
being  avoided  during  these  steps.  -A  mixture  of  fresh  and  dried 
egg  yolk  is  preferably  used.  The  amount  of  fat  added  to  the 
milk  may  be  20  to  45  pier  cent.,  the  best  whipping  qualities  being 
obtained  with  a  fat  content  of  34  to  43  per  cent.  When  skimmed 
milk  is  used  more  fat  is  added  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
natural  butter  fat.  .A  richer  cream  for  serving  with  fruits, 
sweets,  etc.,  but  which  will  not  whip  so  well,  may  be  prepared 
with  a  fat  content  of  43  to  50  per  cent,  or  higher.  If  the  phos- 
phorus  content  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  buffer  substances 
— e.g.,  pihosphorus  salts — to  the  cream,  the  temperature  to  whic  h 
the  cream  is  finally  raised  may  be  considerably  reduced. 


